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1. Forming corners right оп the job 2. 1$" thickness of KenCove Vinyl 
with KenCove eliminates unsightly Wall Basehides wallirregularities 
corner seams. ... for a better-looking job. 
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3. No accidental kicking off of corners, because base and corners are one piece. 
KenCove Vinyl Wall Base colors: 10. Heights: 2%”, 4", 6". Length: 48". 


KenCove® Vinyl Wall Base adds quality to any resilient 
floor. KenCove's accurate cut and uniform shading assure 
ends that meet together perfectly, quickly. No unsightly 
seams at corners either, because corners are easily formed 
right on the job . . . are part of the base itself, not separate 
pieces. Noshrinkage problem. And %” thickness hides wall 
irregularities. Samples? Call your Kentile® Representative. 
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General Articles 


Project: Environment USA—Photographer Julius Shulman gives 
a glimpse of what lies beyond the battle with ugliness 
Blueprint ‘65: Architectural Education and Practice—The 
Graham Foundation Report spells out nine recommendations 
for bettering education and their feasibility in terms of cost 
The Rome Prize—Samplings from the portfolio of William E. 
Pedersen Jr., this year's sole winner in architecture 

The Architect and the Economist—John William McMahan 
suggests ways in which the two disciplines can mesh gears 
Budgeting Tools for Office and Project Costs—John W. 
McGough ata says it is essential each job pay its own way and 
extends а helping hand toward more realistic budgeting 

The Magnificent Shed—A short story by Lilian Jackson Braun 
who reveals what can happen when, in an innocent conversation 


with the local reporter, you throw in the construction shed, too 
Computer Centers: The Client's a Machine—H. Samuel Krusé 


FAIA tells how to design this new building type 


Worksheet No. 2: The Politics of Urban Design—From Little 
Rock, where urban renewal is big, Gordon C. Wittenberg AIA 
offers advice on how to create a good design climate 
How to Design Against Earthquakes—Lloyd E. Hixon ala, after 
viewing the Alaskan damages, is convinced that the architect has 
a major role in making buildings earthquake resistant 


News Features 

Le Corbusier: Tribute to a Master—The press and two leading 
architects comment on the death of the AIA Gold Medalist 
The War: Action and Words—A random sampling of what 
they're doing and what they're saying in the Institute's crusade 


A New Look at Age-Old Brick—A national conference, the first 
of its kind, considers the contemporary bearing wall 


Depzrtments 


Comment & Opinion—Some notes from a state convention 
Unfinished Business—A look at educational research 
Octagon Observer—News from headquarters and afield 
Calendar—Dates and places for the profession to note 
Research Projects—As reported in the AIA survey 
Books—Reviews range from art to building types 
Letters—Our readers have their say 

Necrology—Notices received during August 


Cover: From Julius Shulman’s portfolio (p. 45), a tree house—architect 
unknown—part of the adventurous “Environment USA" 


LOOKING AHEAD 
TO NOVEMBER 


Remembering Le Corbusier: 
What We Have Lost 


"Some of his greatest master- 
pieces are still on paper," notes José 
Luis Sert FAIA, who worked with Le 
Corbusier in 1929-30. Sert, dean of 
the faculty of design and professor 
of architecture at Harvard Univer- 
sity's Graduate School of Design, 
and a member of the firm of Sert, 
Jackson & Gourley, which collabo- 
rated with Corbu in the creation of 
Harvard's Carpenter Center for the 
Visual Arts, the recently deceased 
architect's only US building. "Like 
all great men," Sert writes, “һе was 
far ahead of his time." 


Architectural Concrete Fundamen- 
tals: Advice on a “New” Material 


"The key to good architectural 
concrete," says James M. Shilstone, 
"is attention to detail at all levels of 
design, complemented by an under- 
standing of the capabilities and lim- 
itations of this material." 


Flexibility in K-12 Schools: 
Change Is Here to Stay 


School administrators need build- 
ings in which interior spaces can 
be rearranged to accommodate de- 
mands of changing curricula and 
teaching methods, declares William 
Corlett aia. But "instant, infinite 
flexibility" is no substitute for a 
carefully formulated educational 
program, as this School Plant Study 
explains. 


Practice Aids for Immediate Use: 
New and Revised Documents 


Among the latest offerings devel- 
oped by the Institute is the Project 
Concept Manual, a proposal for 
contract document organization. 
But it is just one of a half-dozen 
items covered in a special section 
devoted to professional practice as 
a follow-up to the practice aids in 
the October 1964 AIA JouRNAL. 


PHOTO AND ART CREDITS; Jules Schick—p. 14; 
Dennis Galloway—p. 16 (top); Edmund Y. 
Lee (starting at top, left), Karl H. Riek, 
Don Normark, Jeremiah Bragstad—p. 22; 
Louis Reens—p. 22 (bottom); Thomas E. 
Hutchens—pp. 61, 63, 88, 92, 96; Wayne 
Bolick—p. 76 (left); US Army Photography 
—pp. 80, 82-84. 
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We figured out 
Floating Floors for the 


computer. 


And wherever else 
wall-to-wall 3-dimensional 
flooring can be used. 


Floating Floors — a raised assembly of sturdy, stable re- 
movable, three-dimensional aluminum panels supported 
by pedestals. Provides clear underneath space of any 
desired height for cables, ducts and other services. And 
creates an ideal plenum for air conditioning. Access pan- 
els facilitate quick, easy access to cables, allow for ex- 
pansion, and lower maintenance costs. 


Floating Floors can handle conditioned air — either as a 
supply or return—not only in computer rooms but for the 
entire building. And at the same time accommodate all 
piping, wiring and service lines in a totally accessible 
space. Floating Floors has solved the cavity problem. 
For further information, write today for our detailed bro- 
chure on Floating Floors. 
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COMMENT & OPINION 


Notes from a State Convention 


AMONG THE Institute’s current ob- 
jectives as outlined by President 
Ketchum is “making our regional 
conventions, which have a total 
audience of twice that of our 
national conventions, into an even 
more vital asset to our profession 
and the public." 

Having been indoctrinated іп 
АТА affairs through a number of 
stimulating conferences of the 
Northwest Region, this writer does 
not have to be sold on the value of 
such gatherings. Last month I had 
Occasion to attend a state conven- 
tion on the other side of the country 
as the New Jersey Society of Archi- 
tects met at Spring Lake. My con- 
victions were reaffirmed. 

То be sure, New Jersey has a de- 
cided advantage in that its members 
do not have relatively far to travel 
to the convention site, wherever it 
may be; consequently, this facili- 
tates certain aspects of program- 
ming which are not feasible in 
larger states and particularly in far- 
flung regions. Nevertheless, AIA 
convention-planners might well 
steal a page or two from the note- 
book of the Garden State. Espe- 
cially recommended: 

Development of a realistic pro- 
gram format—The schedule takes 
human psychology into considera- 
tion, recognizing the fact that par- 
ticipants want, and need, some free 
time; and that in cases where it is 
not granted, they will simply “cut 
classes.” Thus the three-day meet- 
ing on the Jersey coast devoted half 
of each day to professional semi- 
nars, leaving the remaining time 
(except for a late-afternoon busi- 
ness session) open for viewing the 
architectural exhibits and educa- 
tional—product—displays, for 
strolling along the boardwalk, for 
golfing or what have you. Likewise, 
organized luncheons were held on 
Thursday and Saturday, but not on 
Friday. Evening events included a 
"Wild East" party, a cabaret dinner 
and the annual banquet. 
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Presentation of scholarship 
awards—As part of its awards 
luncheon, the Society takes time out 
to honor the architectural students 
from New Jersey who will share in 
the funds made available each 
year (now totaling $14,000). The 
$4,000 collected in 1965 was 
divided among eight scholars. 

Recognition of newly licensed 
architects—The close of the ban- 
quet is reserved for a simple but 
impressive ceremony as each young 
man is called forth to receive his 
certificate. About a dozen or so 
were on hand last month to be so 
appropriately introduced into the 
profession. 

Presentation of a 'nonarchitect 
award—In addition to its citation to 
a member (current recipient: Paul 
W. Drake Fata). the Society an- 
nually honors a layman. This year 
it was Congressman Frank Thomp- 
son Jr. of the Fourth District “for 
his continuous activity in support of 
the arts in general, including archi- 
tecture." In this regard, it should be 
noted that the Society's strong liai- 
son with its local and state govern- 
ment is also reflected in the appear- 
ance of Gov. Richard J. Hughes as 
guest of honor at the opening 
luncheon. 

As Congressman Thompson 
pointed out upon accepting the 
award at the annual banquet, the 
timing was most appropriate, be- 
cause on the following Monday his 
bill to create a National Foundation 
on the Arts and Humanities was 
scheduled for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Now that the measure 
has become law, some of his re- 
marks explaining its organization 
are in order: 

"The Foundation will have a 
three-tiered structure. There will be 
a National Endowment on the Arts, 
of which the present National 
Council on the Arts will be an in- 
tegral part. There will be a parallel 
endowment on the Humanities, in- 
cluding a National Council. There 


will be a Federal Council on the 
Arts and the Humanities, composed 
of representatives from each of the 
two endowments, together with rep- 
resentatives from all other Federal 
agencies having to do with the arts 
and humanities. 

“The Council will serve to co- 
ordinate the work of the two en- 
dowments and to avoid duplication 
of work done by other Federal 
agencies; and, of great importance, 
it will be the vehicle through which 
the recommendation of the two 
councils can be transmitted to the 
Federal agencies. 

“Each endowment will have 
modest grant-making authority. By 
specific reference, grants may be 
made in the field of architecture 
and allied fields. A principal pur- 
pose is to stimulate and encourage 
state and local governments to be 
aware of both the fine arts and the 
humanities, 

“We expect this Foundation to 
spark a comprehensive assault on 
the forces that are despoiling our 
land and our cities and on the public 
apathy which allows these forces to 
thrive. In short, we hope that the 
Foundation will help launch a War 
on Community Ugliness. 

“Those of us in Congress who 
advocate this legislation intend that 
the Federal government participate 
in this war, not direct it. Through- 
out my Congressional career, I have 
insisted on a disclaimer of Federal 
control in legislation having to do 
with the arts. However, we believe 
that the Federal government, repre- 
senting all the people, has a proper 
role to play. It can and should 
stimulate an awareness of esthetic 
values—an appreciation for beauty 
and form. It should call attention 
to and help preserve our cultural 
heritage.” 

Without a doubt, the New Jersey 
architects already have translated 
the Institute’s objective into a posi- 
tive statement. ROBERT E. KOEHLER 

Editor 
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"High Strength" Bulb Tees made from specification steel 
produced under strict metallurgical control exceed the 
minimum ASTM standards! With a minimum tensile strength 
of 70,000psi and a minimum yield point of 50,000psi 
CONNORS "High Strength" A440 bulb tees can play an 
important part in cost savings in suitable applications. 
These CONNORS Bulb Tees offer better welding — even in 
cold weather. Strong welds that will resist temperature 
stresses, and lock the roof deck into the structural 
frame to allow higher load carrying capacities. You can 
improve modern roof deck construction by specifying 
CONNORS “High Strength" A440 bulb tees. 

For complete specifications write for your copy of 

AIA File No. 17-A, Connors West Virginia Works, 

Р.0. Box 118, Huntington, West Virginia. 
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Surety Federal Savings & Loan, Detroit / С.Е. Noetzel, Detroit, Architect / Plywood Structural Div., G.H.L. Corp., Auburn Heights, Mich., Fabricator 


Fourteen petal-shaped plywood components roof this TYPICAL PANEL PLAN VIEW 
drive-in bank that blossoms by a busy Detroit highway. =. 
It’s another case where only plywood could reconcile a 
demanding design with a tight budget. Concrete was 
considered but would have cost twice as much. The 
conical plywood panels were so lightweight and so care- 
fully engineered that they took only three days to 
install. Whenever your designs call for unusual shapes, 
high strength and low cost, look into plywood compo- 
nents and structural systems. For more on DFPA ply- 
wood, write us at Tacoma, Wash. 98401 (US only). 


plywood 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Toward an Educated Architect 


THE PROFESSION of architecture is 
flourishing as never before but to- 
ward what end? It is paradoxical 
that affluence cannot seem to harbor 
excellence. 

We all endorse the need for a 
better physical environment, while 
an increasing number of practi- 
tioners and educators point up the 
fact that there is a complete dis- 
parity between the architects' train- 
ing and the needs of society. For- 
tunately, there is a new vitality and 
awareness being displayed by those 
who have taken off the rose-colored 
glasses. 

As a result of a continued dia- 
logue between many of these lead- 
ing practitioners and educators, the 
Institute has initiated an educational 
research project to develop and test 
new approaches and curricula in a 
cross section of the professional 
schools of architecture and environ- 
mental design. The project will be 
directed by Robert L. Geddes, dean 
of the School of Architecture at 
Princeton, with the cooperation 
of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture and the 
Institute's Committee on Education. 

This project is aimed at accelera- 
ting the changes now underway in 
the schools; and stimulating the de- 
velopment and actually implement- 
ing new curriculum and teaching 
tools in a way that will benefit all 
schools and the profession. The 
changes will be developed within 
the framework of the administrative 
procedures, academic traditions and 
special strengths of the participating 
institutions. 

The intent is to generate a true 
experiment in education working 
with the schools to establish clear 
and precise statements of intended 
goals. This is an exacting task but 
essential in any attempt to develop 
and test meaningful hypotheses. 
Merely endorsing the need for stu- 
dents with broader backgrounds 
without defining the background is 
pointless. 

Tt is both understandable (and 
intolerable) that there has been 
hesitation on the part of prac- 
titioners and faculties to question 
established teaching practice. The 
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sacred prestige of the case study 
method, which is in fact little more 
than a thinly veiled version of the 
Beaux-Arts approach without the 
drawing skills, tends to eliminate 
any questioning as heresy. To in- 
dividuals trained under the prevail- 
ing system, the development of a 
logical approach based on rational 
criteria seems not only unnecessary 
but impossible. 

If we are to accept the responsi- 
bility to take part in the shaping 
of the total physical environment, 
we must accept some major changes 
in the profession and thus in edu- 
cation. It is not enough to develop 
greater skills for the design of in- 
dividual buildings, although this 
cannot be dismissed. Unfortunately, 
one good building in a bad en- 
vironment doesn't change the en- 
vironment. An English architect 
has put it most poignantly: “Amer- 
icans produce the best buildings 
and the worst cities." 

Both practitioners and educators 
have awakened to find that the 
comfortable old vocabulary is no 
longer relevant to the task at hand. 
People—clients, builders, the public 
and, most persistent of all, the stu- 
dents—are asking questions. The 
traditional answers are no longer 
appropriate. It is time to seriously 
accept the responsibilities of edu- 
cation and teaching: The student 
deserves more than haphazard 
teaching methods based solely on 
some kind of osmosis. 

"In earlier times, when the rate 
of technological and demographic 
change was slow, societies could 
afford the luxury of their collective 
neuroses; today . . . behavior dic- 
tated by obsessive memories of the 
past (in other words by venerable 
traditions that have lost their point 
and by old, silly or actually diabolic 
notions raised to the level of first 
principles and canonized as dog- 
mas) is apt to be fatally inappro- 
priate," wrote Aldous Huxley in the 
London Observer, 1961. 

While we must develop curricula 
which reflect a truly interdisciplin- 
ary commitment, at the same time 
it would be tragic if we eliminated 
the possibility for those specially 


talented students who are only in- 
terested in a narrow spectrum of 
the total area of concern. We must 
provide the flexibility to accept and 
encourage the already increasing 
variety in the background of enter- 
ing students. 

The major areas of exploration 
are set forth in the first four pro- 
posals of the Graham Foundation 
Conference Report (p. 53). Some 
specific concerns indicated by Bob 
Geddes are as follows: 

* Improvement of competence in 
environmental programming, de- 
veloping more effective techniques 
of problem stating and problem 
solving. 

* Improvement of competence of 
the architect to play a central role 
in the creation of the built en- 
vironment, developing both а 
shared general education with other 
disciplines and a specialization in 
planning, engineering and  en- 
vironmental controls, and building 
construction and economics. 

* Improvement of teaching method- 
ology, the selection of students and 
the evaluation of student perform- 
ance as well as methods of profes- 
sional internship. 

* Improvement of the relationship 
between education and practice, 
developing a more effective re- 
search program that will feed back 
to the schools and the profession. 

Several objectives of the study 
go beyond academic training. It 
can be predicted that any broad 
change in architectural school pro- 
grams will have to be reflected in 
corresponding changes іп recruit- 
ment of students, teacher training 
programs, apprenticeship and con- 
tinuing education, and the educa- 
tion of sub-professionals. 

Robert M. Hutchins, president 
of the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, noted re- 
cently in the Saturday Review that 
in California the job of keypunch 
operator has been declared surplus, 
but that the vocational schools are 
still grinding out students and ad- 
vertising for more. The analogy 
is painfully obvious. 

RICHARD R. WHITAKER JR, 
Director of Educational Programs 
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Controlled daylighting is a principal ingredient in the jet age formula 
employed by Western Airlines in its modern maintenance facility recent- 
ly constructed at the Los Angeles International Airport. 


Sidewall glazing in metal sash, highlighted by the use of Mississippi 
SMOOTH ROUGH in giant sliding glass doors, contributes eye-sooth- 
ing illumination within this immense structure where skilled craftsmen 
work in a favorable environment conducive to greater efficiency and 
comfort. 


Translucent SMOOTH ROUGH is but one of many rolled glass patterns 
created by Mississippi to help control raw daylight. '"Visioneered" to 
meet virtually any daylighting requirement they are available wired and 
unwired through leading distributors of quality glass. 


Architects & Engineers 
Engineers, Ltd., Los А 


Contractor: $. Pami Construction 
Co., Inglewood, California & 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Glass: Ful-Trim Division of 

Texas Aluminum Co. 

Glazing: Imperial Gloss Company, 
Los Angeles, California 
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NEW 1965 CATALOG 
Contains pattern descriptions, light dis 
tribution chorts, transmission data, Send 
for your free copy today. 


NEW YORK E CHICAGO E FULLERTON, CALIF. 
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Nature-tones in 
a dynamic 
new dimension 


What beauty endures longer in the 
mind’s eye than stray driftwood half- 
buried on a lonely beach, the soft hues 
of freshly turned earth behind a plow, 
a carpet of leaves on a forest floor, or 
the somber tone of a snow-laden sky 
Scenes like these inspired a whole new 


architectural porcelain enamel... | 


in contemporary design 


family of natural colors in architectural 
porcelain enamel. 

Created by color craftsmen and se- 
lected by a panel of leading architects, 
these new porcelain colors—called 
Nature-tones—pave the way for a 
dynamic new dimension in contem- 


porary design. The rich deep tones in 
non-reflective matte finishes exude an 
aura of warmth, permanence, and 
refined quality. Although Nature-tones 
offer new colors and finish, they retain 
all the valuable qualities of architec- 
tural porcelain enamel—resistance to 


weather, dirt, atmospheric corrosion 
and color permanence. They still pro- 
vide a lifetime finish. 

Perhaps you have a building in the 
design stage that could utilize one or 
more of these new Nature-tone colors. 
There are sixteen to choose from. Most 


architectural porcelain enamelers names of these porcelain enamelers, 
apply them to Armco Enameling Iron, write Armco Steel Corporation, Dept. 
the most widely used base metal for Е-3585, Р. О. Box 600, Middletown, 
fine porcelain enamel finishes. For a Ohio 45042 

complete set of color chips or the 


ARMCO 
ARMCO STEEL WV 


Corbu: Tribute to a Master 


“I am living in the skin of a stu- 
dent,” he confided upon receiving 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ highest accolade. 

Le Corbusier, who won the Gold 
Medal of Honor in 1961, was some- 
thing of a teacher, too. His building 
output was not large, but each build- 
ing, wrote Ada Louise Huxtable of 
the New York Times, “was a text- 
book of ideas and a wellspring of 
the contemporary spirit.” 

He had, in his nearly 78 years, 
also made prolific and didactic pro- 
nouncements which elicited count- 
less utterances from others. The 
word flow continued in his wake 
with much of the current running 
in the popular press. 

“Actually,” said an editorial of 
the Buffalo Evening News, “his 
place in architectural history doubt- 
less will be better secured by all he 
wrote rather than by anything he 
built.” 

Born October 6, 1887, in 
La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland, 
Charles Edouard Jeanneret-Gris, 
who as a young man in Paris was 
to take the pseudonym of Le Cor- 
busier, was a revolutionary whose 
theories spun around the machine 
but were centered on man. 

“The human element, human scale 
and the concern of providing for a 
better and happier life,” José Luis 
Sert FAIA has said, “are at the roots 
of Le Corbusier's architecture. The 
image of man is ever present in his 
works. This presence gives life to 
his architecture and adds visual in- 
terest to his buildings. 

“In a world drifting toward de- 
humanized abstractions, Le Cor- 
busier, like Picasso, remains ob- 
sessed with the human image. This 
concern with man is to be found in 
everything that comes out of his 
mind and from his hands.” 

Sert, who worked with Corbu in 
1929-30, told of a picture in the 
master’s Parisien work cell, a photo- 
graph of children in the wading pool 
atop the Marseilles Unité d'Habita- 
tion. “He said he likes this picture 
that proves that architecture can 
make people happier.” 

Le Corbusier's range of talents 
and qualities was covered by the 
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citation accompanying the Gold 
Medal of Honor. It read: 

“Architect, planner, sculptor, 
painter, author, poet, teacher, vi- 
sionary and, most of all, man of 
principle who, often misunderstood 
but always respected, has by his 
tenacious insistence оп seeking 
truth and beauty for the human 
environment, by his great works, 
by his discoveries and by his motto 
that ‘Creation is a patient search,’ 
led and inspired the dawn of a new 
architecture.” 

Le Corbusier's technological 
awareness and social concern drew 
him toward bold designs for man’s 
total environment, the community. 
Time magazine observed that he de- 
signed “elevated freeways to make 
downtowns more accessible when 
Los Angeles was still getting used 
to stoplights.” 

Mrs. Huxtable called him “a 
modern Michelangelo” in a world 
“already modeled in his own image 
but only beginning to grasp his les- 
sons." 

Her counterpart on the Washing- 
ton Post, Wolf Von Eckardt, esti- 
mated it will take architects "at 
least another generation to probe 
fully and absorb the depth and 
meaning of his prolific ideas.” 

Le Corbusier expounded on what 
Richard Neutra Fala described as 


Philip Will Jr. ЕМА as Institute presi- 
dent in 1961 presents the Gold Medal 
of Honor to Le Corbusier. 


"current urgencies, the urbanistic 
and constructional needs of the con- 
temporary community, and on solu- 
tions looming into an immediate 
and farther future." Neutra said it 
was not Corbu's "adherence to 
modern technology, nor to eternal 
rules and values that will make him 
outstanding for historians . . . but 
powerful, often thundering, devia- 
tion from the monotanous stillness 
of norms in a time obviously given 
to mass conformity. He was a one- 
man war against it." 

Le Corbusier's personal and po- 
etic concrete chapel at Ronchamp 
caused a stir in 1955. 

Sert said Le Corbusier told him: 
"People are going to say I contra- 
dict myself; that after building Ron- 
champ and having many exclaim, 
"Thank God that Le Corbusier got 
rid of his box architecture, I am 
going back to building boxes in the 
Brazilian Pavilion in the University 
City in Paris. This is because they 
do not understand that I am mainly 
concerned with the different nature 
of the problems that I have to solve, 
and Ronchamp could not be a series 
of boxes, while by nature [biologi- 
cally, as he put it] other buildings 
are." 

Le Corbusier died August 27. 
Institute President Morris Ketchum 
Jr. FAIA cabled this message to 
M. Andre Maltraux, French min- 
ister of cultural affairs: 

"On behalf of architects of the 
United States, I extend condolences 
to the architects and all the people 
of France for the loss of Le Cor- 
busier, one of the world's greatest 
architects." 

И was an appropriate message 
about a man who preferred the 
simple in his art, his living, his 
friendships and, presumably, in 
words of sympathy. 

The cablegram came from the 
leader of the professional society in 
à country in which, Mrs. Huxtable 
wrote, the legacy of Le Corbusier 
is "especially alive. . . . But if the 
movement is still young, the men 
who started it are old; Mies van der 
Rohe is 79; Walter Gropius is 80. 
And ... Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Le Corbusier, are gone." 
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Yov're looking at Los Angeles 
through a new glass from PPG 

that shuts out 70% of the sun’s heat 
and has a“U” value of .35 
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Maximum Visible Light 
COMPARATIVE U — HeatGain Transmit 
PERFORMANCE DATA Value (BTU/hr/ tance 
sq. ft) % 
PLATE GLASS 
Regular Plate Glass 4” 1.1 200 88 
Solargray® K^" 11 150 42 
Solarbronze® м” KE 150 51 
Solex® 8” 150 73 
SHEET GLASS 
Clear Sheet Glass У” 1.1 205 90 
Graylite™ 31 АУ, 170 31 
Graylite — 61 Vat ll 195 él 
Graylite 56 je ІЛ 190 56 
Graylite 14 ju" 21 150 14 
Graylite 52 X^ — 13 185 52 
HIGH PERFORMANCE (Insulating, Heat and Glare Reducing) 
Clear Twindow® 60° 170 78 
Solarban Twindow 135 65 20 
LHR Solargray Twindow “60 90 2 
LHR Solarbronze Twindow 60 90 25 
LHR Solex Twindow 160 90 2 
Solargray Twindow `60 115 36 
Solarbronze Twindow :60 115 45 
Solex Twindow 160 115 65 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF ENVIRONMENTAL GLASSES. 


another 


product for 


It's called PPG SOLARBAN™ Twıxpow®—the latest and most 


effective product for Glass Conditioning.* It transmits only one third 


as much heat as regular 14” plate glass, cutting winter heat loss 
This makes PPG SOLARBAN 
ilar double-glazed insulating unit. 


0% of the sun's visible rays, 


and summer heat gain by 66%. 
about twice as effective as a г 
And it transmits only about 2 


greatly reducing glare. 

What gives PPG Ѕоглквлх Twinnow these remarkable properties? 
Actually, it's two panes of glass enclosing a dry air space. On the 
air space side of the indoor pane, an exclusive coating reflects 
95, of the sun's total energy. 


approximately 46 
SoLARBAN Twinpow is the ideal environmental glass in any climate 
or location. It permits the ultimate in indoor comfort. And the 
savings in heating and air conditioning costs may more than make 
up the difference in price. 

PPG makes environmental glasses to control the sun's heat and 
glare on any orientation, of any building, in any environment. 
For details on these modern glass products, contact your nearest 
PPG Architectural Representative, consult Sweet's Catalog 

or write: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Glass Conditioning from PPG 


“Glass Conditioning is a service mark of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Сопу 


October 1965 


Pittsburgh 

Plate Glass 

Company, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
e 
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COMPETITIONS / ‘Sculptural 
Statement’ for Berkeley 


The nationwide competition to 
design the University Arts Center 
at the University of California, 
Berkeley, has been won by Mario 
J. Ciampi Fata and Paul W. Reiter, 
associate architect, and Richard L. 
Jorasch Ronald E. Wagner, 
associates, 

The 90,000-square foot building 
will have an art museum with seven 
galleries, a theater workshop, con- 
ference facilities and studios for 
music and art. Cost of the unfur- 
nished building 825,000. Total 
project cost, including landscaping 
and furnishings, will be $4 million. 

The jury 
366 submissions in the competition. 
Ciampi, a native San Franciscan 
and a Harvard University graduate, 
produced a design that Peter Selz, 
director of the new museum, termed 
“a major sculptural statement it- 
self . . ." The jury said the submis- 
sion 


and 


five-member received 


"can become one of the out- 


CRESCENTS FOR SPAIN: The winning 
entry in the Euro-Kursaal Interna- 
tional Architectural Competition for 
а building complex in San Sebas- 
tian, Spain, is the work of Jan 
Lubicz-Nycz of the University of 
Virginia School of Architecture. 
Lubicz-Nycz developed a "con- 
tainer," a distinct structure contain- 
ing a variety of 
collaboration with 
Pelliccia. William Zuk 
tural consultant. Both are 
ated with the University. 


Occupancies in 
Carlo 
was struc- 


architect 


associ- 


OCTAGON OBSERVER 


stem of Radial Terraces: Visually in- 
terconnected levels step down a slop- 
ing site. Upper and lower galleries 
employ natural lighting. Ground-floor 
plan (right) reveals angular exhibit, 
theater and ancillary spaces. 


standing contributions to museum 
design in our time." 

Lawrence В. Anderson  FAIA, 
chairman of the Department of 
Architecture at MIT, was chairman 
of the jury. 


The design includes two giant 
crescents that 
hold apartments and hotel rooms. 


rise 27 stories and 
The project also involves shopping 
arcades, movie theater, skating 
rink, and swimming pool and a 
number of restaurants. 

The winner 
among 124 
the world. 


selected from 


from all 


was 

entries over 
Lubicz-Nycz, 40, is a native of 

Poland. He studied in England and 

US in 1958. 

Cont'd on p. 20 
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Terracing in the Sky: Upper stories in 
crescent contain apartments; hotel 
rooms with patios are served by in- 
clined Lower hold 
restaurants, theater, etc., and parking 
is at bottom levels. “Beton brut” con- 
crete form resembles lotus blossom. 


elevators. floors 
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How do you 
top architecture like this? 


With Johns-Manville Last-O-Roof 


ally compatible compo 
roofing membranes, cements, flashings a 
finishes he gold circles on the roof are a 
roofing decorative paint.) Applied cold, Last-O-Roof 
ation of can b on low or steep slopes as well 
onfigurations 


This is the new Beckman Auditor 
nia Institute of Technology 
signed by Edward Dure 
Brock & Sons, Los Ang 
job was handled by the 
dena 
5 was a tough jc 
hosen because it 


Johns-Manville EV 


Molecular Electronics Division 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


Space modules permit easy enlargement 
in relatively small increments 


Primary design motivation was to create 
a low-dust, noise-free, wide-span unit of 
space in which a controlled environment 
could be easily maintained which 
could serve small research and produc- 
tion teams efficiently. . . and which could 
be expanded easily and economically 
when additional research or manufactur- 
ing space became necessary 


Solution is a simply organized square 
space module" which structurally and 
architecturally can stand as an independ- 
ent unit or in combination with other 
space modules 


Бс Ет 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION, BETHLEHEM, РА. 


Each unit is a square composed of a 
90 x 90 ft, column-free central space 14-ft 
high, designed for laboratory or produc- 
tion use. Each is surrounded by a band of 
lower-ceiling space designed for office 
and service support areas 


The high ceiling portion of the structure 
is roofed with a steel-truss space frame 
resting on athlehem wide-flange 
columns at the corners. The roof for the 
lower-ceiling perimeter area is formed 
by cantilevering the lower chord of the 
trusses beyond the columns to the outer 
walls 


four 


E | ВЕТНЦЕНЕМ 


5 situated on 


з are located 


a rolling, wooded, 7-а: 


Architect: V tG, КІ A, Pt 
Structural Engineers: Allabach & Rer a 
General Contractor: Kirby & McGuire, Ir T 


Fabricator: Derby Stee! 


j., Baltime 


Courtyards pre 
with an abundance of nı 
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timulating human ету 


Octagon Observer Cont'd from p. 16 
AWARDS PROGRAMS / New 
Concepts in Concrete 


A building in North Carolina and 
a bridge in Canada, both termed 


unprecedented structures by the 
Prestressed Concrete — Institute, 
placed first in its 1965 Awards 
Program. 


The technique in the building, 
located in Durham, N.C., and de- 
signed by Welton Becket Fara with 
M. A. Ham, Associates, Inc., as 
associate architect, involved the 
precasting of an entire exposed ex- 
terior structural system in short 
segmental units. The structural en- 
gineers were Seelye, Stevenson, 
Value & Knecht. 

As each column rose story by 
story, trusses were created by 
threading alternating chord units 
and verticles on steel tendons. 
Stressing these tendons supplied the 
necessary joint rigidity. The design 
alternates truss and nontruss floors 
providing practically unobstructed 
window areas every other floor. 

Precast, prestressed concrete dou- 
ble T floor units span in opposite 
directions on alternate floors so that 


concept in bridge design and con- 
struction—precasting ‘ап entire 
bridge deck in short, segmental 
units, then hanging these units from 
a cable suspension system and post- 
tensioning the 680-foot deck span. 

Thirty-four concrete  multicell 
box girder units, each weighing 90 
tons, were precast on the banks of 
a remote Canadian river, raised and 
carried into position by a traveling 
sling riding on the permanent cable 
system of the bridge. The sections 
were then post-tensioned, creating 
a precast prestressed concrete sus- 
pension bridge that won admira- 
tion of both engineering and archi- 
tectural judges. 

“The ingenious design made it 
possible to use native materials in 
an area remote from railroads and 
good highways,” the jury noted. “In 
this and other aspects, the bridge 
demonstrates attributes we look for 
in architecture. In its detailing, it 
is, indeed, a great work of archi- 
tecture.” 


The bridge crosses the Peace 
River just west of Hudson Hope, 
British Columbia. The engineers 
were Phillips, Barratt and Partners 
B.C. The design 


of Vancouver, 


Precast Unprecedented: Sections of precast concrete are assembled on steel 
tendons by means of self-supporting monorail system and post-tensioned to 
form Vierendeel trusses. Design alternates truss and nontruss floors (right). 


each truss carries only one floor. 
Two large concrete columns, 
formed with precast units, are 
placed well in from the ends of 
each facade to provide support for 
the 33-foot cantilever trusses. 

“The new, fresh attack of the 
concrete problem” shown in the 
building has “a great potential for 
the future,” the jury said. “It rep- 
resents an economy of effort we 
hope we'll see further explored by 
architects.” 

Canada’s Hudson Hope Bridge 
represented to the jury a bold, new 
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concepts originated with Col. H. H. 
Minshall. 

Eight Merit Awards went to the 
following: 

MacArthur-Broadway Office 
Building, Oakland—Irving D. Sha- 
piro & Associates, architects; T. Y. 
Lin, Kilka, Yang & Associates, 
structural engineers; SAE Frater- 
nity House, University of Florida, 
Gainesville—Gene Leedy, architect; 
Medical Merchandise Mart, Lin- 
colnwood, Ill.—fFridstein & Fitch, 
architects; George Kennedy & As- 
sociates, engineers; Automobile 


Club of Southern California, Bev- 
erly Hills-Westwood District Office 
—Welton Becket & Associates, ar- 
chitects; Stacy & Meadville, struc- 
tural engineers. 

Ventura Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation Building, Buenaventura, 
Calif.—William L. Pereira & Asso- 
ciates, architects; Woodward Tom 
Associates, structural engineers; 
Columbia River Bridge, Kinnaird, 
British Columbia—Choukalos, 
Woodburn & McKenzie, Ltd., en- 
gineers; Prof. R. Morandi, consult- 
ing engineer; MacKinnon Avenue 
Overcrossing, near San Diego, and 
the Vicente Creek Bridge, Monte- 
rey County—both by the California 
Division of Highways. 

Judges for the program were 
Max Abramovitz Fala, New York, 
chairman; Wallace L. Chadwick, 
Los Angeles; Edward D. Dart ata, 
Chicago; Arthur G. Odell Jr. FAIA, 
Charlotte, N.C.; and Murray A. 
Wilson, Salina, Kan. 


ESTHETICS IN STEEL: Eleven win- 
ners have received Architectural 
Awards of Excellence from the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction in its 1965 program. Cited 
were these buildings, all completed 
since January 1964: 

Chancery for the Embassy of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
Washington, D.C., Egon Eiermann, 
Karlsruhe, Germany; Curtis Resi- 
dence in New Orleans, Curtis & 
Davis; Deere & Co. Administrative 
Center, Moline, Ill., Eero Saarinen 
& Associates; Emery Air Freight 
Terminal, Chicago, Hammond & 
Roesch, Inc.; First State Bank & 
Trust Co., Edinburg, Texas, Neu- 
haus & Taylor; General Electric 
Progressland Pavilion, New York 
World’s Fair, Welton Becket & 
Associates; New Jersey Тегсеп- 
tenary Pavilion, New York World’s 
Fair, Philip Sheridan Collins; Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Harrison & 
Abramovitz; Rosen House, West 
Los Angeles, Craig Ellwood; Seattle 
Center Coliseum, Seattle, Paul 
Thiry Faia; and Shamel Residence, 
Palm Desert, Calif, William F. 
Cody Fala. 

The competition drew more than 
100 entries and was judged by a 
panel composed of five architects 
and engineers. Cont'd on p. 22 
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Honor Awards Quartet: Russell M. Colwell 


tects; Robert Pence Residen 


Residence (lower left), Seattle, cited for remodeling—A. 


аш 


Residence (top left), 


Rosen Residence (lower right), Orinda, Calif—lan Mackinlay & Associates. 


HONORS FOR WESTERN HOUSES: 
Twenty-six projects have been cited 
in the 1965-66 Western Home 


Awards Program co-sponsored by 
Sunset magazine and the AIA on a 
biennial basis. Open to all registered 
architects in the Far West and Ha- 
waii, this year’s program drew 443 
entries, 18 percent more than the 
previous one. All of these houses 
have been completed since 1960. 
Photographs and plans of the win- 
ners, which featured in the 
October issue of Sunset, go on dis- 
play throughout the West beginning 
this month. They include, besides 
the four Honor Awards 
above, the following: 
Awards of Merit—Donald J. 
Batchelder, Mill Valley, Calif.; 
Straub & Hensman, Los Angeles; 
Richard Dorman & Associates, 
Beverly Hills; Joseph Esherick & 
Associates, San Francisco (2); Don- 
ald R. Goldman ata, San Diego; 
Hooper, Olmstead & Emmons, San 
Francisco; Liddle & Jones, Tacoma; 
Ian Mackinley & Associates, Orin- 
da, Calif.; Marquis & Stoller, San 
Francisco; Leroy B. Miller ata, Los 
Angeles; Richard C. Peters ala and 


are 


shown 
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Peter Dodge ліл, Berkeley; Donald 
R. Roark, лл, Denver; Calvin C. 
Straub ata апа D. P. Kutch АЈА, 
Scottsdale, Ariz.; Barry L. Wasser- 
man, San Francisco; Thomas O. 
Wells ліл, Honolulu. 

Special Awards: Boyd A. Black- 
ner AIA, Salt Lake City; James K. 
Leversen, San Francisco; William 
May ala, San Jose; Osborne & Stew- 


art, San Francisco; Volkman & 
Stockwell, San Francisco; James 
M. Wid Gig Harbor, Wash. 


Paul 
New 


LANDSCAPING LAURELS: M. 


Friedberg & Associates of 


Reigning in Spain: The landscaping of 
the Spanish Pavilion, New York 
World's Fair, winner of one of four 
Honor Awards, fits building's serenity 


Gleneden Beach, Ore.—Fletcher & Finch, archi- 
(top right), Mill Valley, Calif.—Marquis & Stoller, architects; A. О. Bumgardner 


О. Bumgardner лл [Practice Profiles, March '65]; Martin 


York have won three of the four 
top Honor Awards presented by 
the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. 

The fourth Honor Award went 
to George Patton for work at the 
University of Pennsylvania campus. 
The Friedberg projects cited were 
the Pavilion of Spain at the New 
York World's Fair, New York's 
Nathan Straus Memorial Plaza and 
the Hillel School, Cedarhurst, N.Y. 


SEEING THE LIGHT: Architects are 
invited to submit residential light- 
ing designs—interior or exterior on 
new or remodeled homes, installed 
within the past two years—through 
October 15 in a nationwide contest. 
Entry blanks can be obtained by 
writing Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., 60 Boston St., Salem, Mass. 


UPCOMING AWARDS: The American 
Institute of Planners will present 
three Honor Awards for excellence 
in city planning on October 19 
during its annual conference. The 
awards are made in three categories: 
less than 50,000, between 50,000 
and 500,000, and 500,000 or more. 

Cont'd on p. 108 
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HOSPITALS smooth traffic for patients, RETAIL STORES facilitate customer en- 


and personnel. Move supplies easier and tering and leaving. Increase traffic, sales 
faster with fewer employees. Control cross volume with corresponding increased 
infection. Provide better service at lower profits. Provide the ultimate in customer 
cost. courtesy and convenience. 


з! РОВ GOOD LOOKING DOOR OPERATORS 
“DESIGNED FOR ANY APPLICATION . . . CHOOSE 


NORTON AUTOMATIC 
DOOR OPERATORS 


For beauty for automatic doors choose Norton 
operators. Units are styled to compliment any 
architectural decor; to harmonize with any sur- 
rounding. You can choose operators for either sur- 
face mounting or for complete concealment in the 
transom. In either case, you have an attractive 
installation that provides the control you desire. 


FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION or REMOD- 
ELING, NORTON TRANSOM MOUNTED 
OPERATORS — Because of their modern styling, 


GROCERY STORES find automatic an increasing number of architects are specifying 
doors increase profits. Even small grocer- 


atten profit with; аюга AGENTI Norton transom mounted operators for new con- 
nate breakage and accidents at entrance struction. The esthetic appearance and ease of in- 
doors. Cut costs in back-room handling. stallation also make these operators ideal for remod- 


ing jobs. And where doors are attractive enough 
now, there's really no need for a new door. Norton 
operators can be installed on most existing doors. 


FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION, AUTOMATIC 
ENTRANCE PACKAGES Norton overhead op- 
erators are designed to fit in all major manufac- 
turers doors and frames. Automatic entrance 
packages are engineered to provide completely con- 
cealed automatic door control. The entire operator 
and control is self-contained; requires no bulky 
auxiliary equipment. These units offer the ultimate 
in concealment and automatic door control. 


COMPLETE VERSATILITY, ADAPTABILITY 
— Norton automatic door operators offer unlimited 
versatility. Operators can be applied in any type 


NURSING HOMES assures easy access RESTAURANTS provide faster service of location for any type of job. Really the only 
to dining rooms, chapels, and other com- with less breakage for both interior requirement is a door and an available electric sup- 
munity rooms for the aged and infirm. kitchen and external drive-in doors. х dapted ffi 
Provide safety in high traffic areas. Increase efficiency, improve employee ply. These units can be adapted to any traffic pat- 
morale and reduce costs. tern, A complete line of switching components 


permits the switching arrangement the installation 
requires. Some of the possible traffic arrangements 
are illustrated on the next page. 


DEPENDABLE, SAFE CONTROL—All Norton 
operators either concealed, or surface mounted, 
feature dependable, safe door control. Units are 
electro-hydraulic power opening with spring hy- 
draulie closing. During power outages, or at the 
option of the owner, Norton operators function as 
regular manual door closers for both opening 
and closing. 


4. | NORTON poor CLOSER DIVISION 


INDUSTRY isolates noise and facilitates 
ENSE M шо aren to. sacle STZ Merer oad Бени nia 60306 
cafeterias, supply rooms, and other high 


traffic areas. TURN PAGE ) 


FOR COMPLETE VERSATILITY 
Choose the Switching Best Suited to the Job 


NO AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 
REQUIRED WITH 
NORTON OPERATORS 


Norton automatic operators are complete and re- 
quire no auxiliary equipment other than control 
switching. Units do not require pneumatic or hy- 
draulic systems. It is not necessary to provide spe- 
cial pits, pipe chases or rooms for compressors or 
air lines. They’re simply mounted and connected 
into a standard 110 volt power supply. Any type 
of operation can be obtained from the complete 
line of Norton equipment to afford maximum 
flexibility for the type of traffic flow. 


MAT CONTROL 


Most common type of operation; for one-way or two-way traffic 
of general public. Allows operating the door from a large area or 
zone rather than just a single point. Provides fast flow of traffic 
without confusion; requires no action on pedestrian’s part. 


A. As traffic approaches and steps on mat, door opens and stays 
open until traffic leaves mat. 

B. As traffic crosses door threshold and steps on safety mat door 
remains in same position. Operator will not operate either 
open or close when traffic is on this mat. 

C. When traffic leaves safety mat, door closes through spring 
action of built-in door closer. Closing swing is controlled 
hydraulically. 


© 


OVERHEAD CONCEALED 


TRANSOM MOUNTED 


DELAYED-ACTION CONTROL 


For traffic where only one switching operation is desired; door re- 
mains open for a predetermined length of time (0-3 minutes), then 
closes. Not recommended for general public. 


A. Traffic actuates switch and door opens. 

B. Door remains open for preset length of time while traffic 
passes through. 

C. Door closes after preset time elapses. If switch is actuated 
before time elapses, timing starts over. 


MULTIPLE SWITCHING 


For one-way traffic where floor mats are not used or two-way or 
other multiple traffic through a single door. Allows use of large 
number of control stations. Low voltage assures maximum safety. 


A. Traffic approaches and actuates switch to hold door open. 


B. Door remains open until the same switch or another switch 
is actuated. 


C. Door can be opened or closed from any switch. Switches can 
be located at any number of locations to assure a smooth 
flow of traffic. 
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SEND COUPON FOR MORE — 
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372 Meyer Road, Bensenville, Illinois 60106 
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| Please send me complete details on Norton 
| Automatic Door Operators. 
| 

l 

l 

l 

1 

l 

l 

l 
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arrange for a demonstration in my office. 
Name 
Title. 
Company. 
Address. 
City, State, Zip. 


1 
l 
l 
l 
1 
l 
Please have your representative call and - 
1 
1 
1 
l 
l 
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PHOTO-ELECTRIC CONTROL 


For one-way or two-way traffic where pedestrian cannot operate 
switches, or where floor sanitation is important or in sterile areas. 


A. As traffic approaches, eross light beam is interrupted and 
door opens. 

B. Door remains open as long as approach cross beam or diago- 
nal beam is interrupted. 

C. When diagonal beam is no longer interrupted, door closes. 
For two-way traffic, a cross beam is used at either approach. 


DIRECT SWITCHING 


For one-way traffic or two-way traffic. Ideal for industrial locations 
where lift trucks, carts or other wheel vehicles are used. Switch 
controls the operator directly. 


A. Traffic approaches and actuates switch. Door opens. 
B. Door remains open allowing traffic to pass. 
C. Door will close only when first switch or another switch is 


actuated. 
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Weis solid brass recessed Msi 
latch releases by merely P 
lifting door upward. No delay ^ 
jn reaching an emergency situation fast. 


This Weis feature is especially 


- important in hospital, school, and other 
institutional locations. 


Compact demonstration kit 
shows action...display brought 
to your office upon request. 


LS HENRY WEIS MFG. CO. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


CALENDAR 


Oct. 7-10: National Trust for Historic Preservation An- 
nual Meeting, Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N. С 

Oct. 15-16: National Conference of Professional Engi- 
neers in Industry, Oklahoma-Sheraton Hotel, Okla- 
homa City 

Oct. 20: “Architectural Expression of Medical Care Func- 
tions” Session at American Public Health Association 
Annual Meeting, Chicago 

Oct. 24-26: Utilities Conference for Architects, Roanoke, 
Va. 

Oct. 24-27: National Association of Housing and Rede 
velopment Officials Conference, Sheraton Hotel, Phila- 
delphia 

Nov. 10-12: Building Research Institute Fall Conferences, 
Washington Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C 


41А Regional and State Conventions 

Oct. 6-10: California Region, Yosemite National Park 

Oct. 7-9: Louisiana Architects Association, Ramada Inn 
Alexandria 

Oct. 10-13: New York State Association of Architects 
Concord Hotel, Kiamesha Lake 

Oct. 14-16: Ohio Region, Atwood Lake Lodge, New 
Philadelphia 

Oct. 21-23: Pennsylvania Region, Hershey; Western 
Mountain Region, Mountain Shadows Resort, Scotts- 
dale, Ariz 

Nov. 3-5: Texas Society of Architects, Terrace Motel, 
Austin 

Nov. 3-6: Central States Region, Des Moines, Iowa 

Nov. 4-6: Alabama Council of Architects, Montgomery 

Nov. 5 

Nov. 17-20: Florida Region, Jack Tar Hotel, Clearwater 


East Central Region, Lexington, Ky. 


AIA Committee and Related Meetings 

(At the Octagon unless otherwise specified) 

Oct. 7: Building Construction, AGC Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Oct. 7-8: Architects-Researchers’ Conference by the Re- 
search for Architecture Committee, Ann Arbor, Mich 

Oct. 8-9: Documents Review; ACSA Board Meeting, 
Denver 

Oct. 8-10: Press and Building of Cities, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, П 

Oct. 11-12: Historic Buildings 

Oct. 30-31: Esthetics Committee 

Nov. 5: Industrial Architecture 


Nov. 16: Joint Committee on the National Capital, Wash- 
ington Center for Metropolitan Studies, Washington, 
D. C. 


Nov. 19-20: Press and Building of Cities, Philadelphia 
3 12-13: Reynolds Student Prize Jury 


Competition 


(With deadline for application or registration) 


Oct. 15: Design of historic Copley Square, Boston, single 
stage, national. Professional adviser: Charles G. Hil- 
genhurst AIA, Copley Square Competition, Boston Re- 
development Authority, City Hall Annex (10th floor), 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Tour 

Feb. 13 and Oct. 9, 1966: Mexican Architecture and In- 
terior Design Seminar-Tours. Two weeks each. Ameri- 
can architects are shown buildings and designs in 
Mexico. Information: T. H. Hewitt, Apartado Postal 
5-251, Mexico City 5, D. Ё в 
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Application Details 


for 4010 series SMOOTHEE” door closer 
nstallation shown on opposite page 
(see drawing above) 


Here is a metal door frame with a 1%" panel 
over it and a 1%” door below. The 4010 series 
Smoothee* closer is mounted on a No. 16 
type bracket which is mounted close to the 
"blade" door stop. 

This makes an efficient use of the powerful 

ZN closer for the entrance door. 

Spring power of the 4010 series closer is 
adjustable (can be increased 5095). Power at 
the latch also may be increased or decreased 
by reversing position of the shoe. The hydrau- 
lic back-check is also adjustable. Highly stable 
hydraulic fluid makes winter-summer adjust 
ments unnecessary. 

A thoroughly practical installation. 


AIA Journal 


Modern Door Control by 


LCN 
SMOOTHEE® Door Closers 


Methodist Publishing House, Park Ridge, Ill. 
The Perkins & Will Partnership, Architects 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


Application Details on Opposite Page 


SPECIFY 


IT IS USED IN 
SO MANY 
WAYS 


Interior plaster р, 


Produces ап easy-working 
finish coat for smooth, 
white durable walls. 


Mortar 


Creates a strong, moisture- 
proof, self-healing mixture. 


Stucco 


Creates a finish which en- } 
dures weather and vibra- 
tion stresses. 


Concrete 


Forms a mixture which is 
very placeable and 
homogeneous. 


Grading and 
Landscaping 


Conditions the soil for 
better lawns and gardens. 


Ohio® Lime products meet all existing 
Federal and A.S.T.M. Specifications. 


Literature is available 
to help you. 


OHIO® LIME COMPANY 
Woodville, Ohio 43469 
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ON YOUR PROJECTS 


For complete specification data write to: 


A new edition of the AIA Research Survey is now 
in preparation. Questionnaires will be sent to all or- 
ganizations represented in the current survey; how- 
ever, all architects involved in research whose activi- 
ties are not reported in the current edition are urged 
to make such activities known. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the Director of Research 
Programs, AIA, at the Octagon. 


Southern Illinois University 


"World Design Science Decade 1965-75"; Pro- 
posal by R. Buckminster Fuller at the Sixth Congress 
of the International Union of Architects in London, 
1961, to be concerned with redesign of world facili- 
ties so as to render the total resources, now preoccu- 
pied with serving 44 percent of humanity, adequate 
to the service of all mankind, through scientific de- 
sign and anticipatory planning. Project is viewed as 
five two-year increments of work to be undertaken 
by architectural and planning schools. Role of re- 
searchers at SIU is to plan successive phases, acquire 
data and provide guide analyses of trends shown in 
data. First two documents of the program have been 
issued. Document 1, “Inventory of World Resources, 
Human Trends and Needs," by Fuller and John 
McHale, issued in 1963. Document 2, “The Design 
Initiative," by Fuller, issued in 1965. 


Oklahoma State University 

"The Blind—Space Needs for Rehabilitation": 
Establishing design criteria for buildings used to train 
the blind. F. Cuthbert Salmon ara, project director; 
Christine F. Salmon ata, assistant director; Robert L. 
Wright. Sponsor, US Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. Budget, $26,000. Begun, 1961: Completed, 
1962. Reports published by Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity in 1964. 

“Sheltered Workshops—An Architectural Guide": 
Design criteria for planning sheltered workshops. 
F. Cuthbert Salmon, project director; Christine F. 
Salmon, assistant director; P. T. Astore; D. Durfee. 
Sponsor, HEW, Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. Budget, $45,000. Begun, 1963: Completed, 
1964. Reports to be published in book form. 


University of Utah 


Researching material for publication by National 
Institute of Mental Health of "Community Mental 
Health Centers—An Architectural Guide”; Com- 
pilation based on visits to institutions and consulta- 
tion, collection and preparation of written and illus- 
trative material on the organization and design of 
mental health centers to be built with matching state 
and Federal funds. Roger Bailey; Almon Bate; 
Courtney Black; Donald Ellis; and consultants in 
psychiatry and psychology, and from NIMH. Spon- 
sor, NIMH. Budget, $27,926. Begun, 1964: Com- 
pleted, 1964. No reports available yet. Ы 
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Leo A, Daly Company—Architects Lester W. Penn, Sr.—University Engineer 


Peters-Eichler Heating Co.—Air Conditioning Contractor 


What's BOHN doing in 
St. Louis University's 
new Chemistry Building? 


COOLING 
IT! 


ecture Hall Lobby—main entrance to the laboratories and lecture 
rooms of the new Frost Campus science-engineering complex. 


Heating it, too! Creating a comfort environment for academic achievement. In this 
ultra-modern facility, dependable BOHN central station and fan coil air conditioning 
units satisfy the comfort requirements essential to effective teaching and learning. 


The new Chemistry Building is only one segment of St. Louis University's 150th 
Anniversary $53 million development program which will reach its climax in 1968. 


In the oldest university west of the Mississippi, BOHN equipment supplies time-proven 
reliability. BOHN—the progressive name in air conditioning. 


ALUMINUM & BRASS COMPANY 
Heat Transfer Division « Danville, Illinois 
A DIVISON OF universat ? american CORPORATION 


October 1965 


BOOKS 


Islamic Architecture and Its Deco- 
ration, A. D. 800-1500. Derek Hill 
and Oleg Grabar. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1964. 88 pp. 
$17.50 

The greater part of this book is a 
photographic survey of early Is- 
lamic architecture in Turkey, Per- 
sia, Afghanistan and Russian Cen- 
tral Asia. Hill's remarkable collec- 
tion of photographs made over a 
nine-year period is introduced with 
a text by Grabar of the Department 
of Art, University of Michigan. 
Hill himself a painter, has suc- 
ceeded in making his photographs 
esthetically appealing. И is re- 
gretted that where the use of color 
is so significant there are only four 
plates in color. 

Grabar provides a concise yet 
lucid introduction to the subject, 
presenting the physical, historical, 
social and cultural setting for the 
period covered. He discusses the 
endless variety of techniques and 
themes. His contribution to the 
book is concluded with biblio- 
graphical notes and a short but use- 
ful glossary. 

Hill is hopeful that his photo- 
graphs will serve at least two pur- 
poses. First, orientalists will wel- 
come the collection of photographs 
of ornamental details from a com- 
paratively little known part of the 
world. Indeed, many of the build- 
ings have never appeared in pub- 
lished photographs heretofore. The 
second use anticipated by Hill will 
be by architects searching for inspi- 
ration for decorative features of 
proportion and harmony for some 
of today's stark buildings. 

MARY E. 


OSMAN 


Mark Tobey: The World of a Mar- 
ket. Mark Tobey. Seattle: Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, 1964. 80 
pp. $7.50 

The Pacific Northwest's leading 
figure in the artistic world and the 
first American to be given a retro- 
spective exhibition at the Louvre 


All books reviewed on these pages are 
available on loan to corporate mem- 
bers of the Institute for a service 
charge of 50 cents for the first volume 
and 25 cents for each additional vol- 
ume requested at the same time from 
the Library at AIA Headquarters. 
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has been carrying on a love affair 
with the Seattle Public Market for 
quite a spell. But the publication of 
this collection of Tobey’s paintings 
and drawings—64 in all, mostly 
actual size, and 42 in color—comes 
at a most appropriate time. 

There could be no more elo- 
quent plea for preservation of the 
Market, “which is in danger of 
being modernized like so much 
processed cheese,” as the artist puts 
it in his introductory essay. Even 
Frederick Gutheim, writing in the 
Washington Post a while back, is- 
sued a plea to keep the Seattle land- 
mark unchanged. 

This is not to say that the local 
citizens, including the architects, 
are in any kind of agreement. A 
group known as Friends of the 
Market has been attempting to raise 
money and develop concern for 
rehabilitation. (“It’s a fashionable 
course,” one architect was over- 
heard saying.) And the Municipal 
Art Commission has placed the 
project on its historic site list; still, 
many others accept the idea of seri- 
ously studying alternative solutions 
to the area’s redevelopment. 

Architect Ted Bower, for exam- 
ple, says he understands Tobey's 
feelings, “But the phoniness in our 
society will not be changed by 
preserving one (possibly anachro- 
nistic) colorful remnant of our 
simpler past. Phoniness will disap- 
pear when we start to face up to 
our real present problems and also 
recognize some humane social 
goals.” 

Getting back to the book, if 
Tobey’s brush and pen say any- 
thing, they express the profound 
humanity emerging from the fasci- 
nating jumble that is the Market: 
the long, roofed stalls, the gleaming 
array of fruits and vegetables; the 
fish and the flowers; the old books, 
old clothes, old phonograph records 
—and the unforgettable succession 
of people, of course. 

No matter what its fate might be, 
“The Market will always be within 
me," Tobey declares. "Established 
back in 1907 by the farmers them- 
selves—not for the tourist trade but 
as a protest against the high prices 
paid to commission men—it has 
been for me a refuge, an oasis, a 
most human growth, the heart and 
soul of Seattle." 

ROBERT E. KOEHLER 


Sculpture in Britain, 1530-1830. 
Margret Whinney. Baltimore: Pen- 
guin, 1964. 314 pp. $16.50 

Here is another scholarly well- 
illustrated work in the Pelican His- 
tory of Art series. It is con- 
cerned with a long neglected aspect 
of English art. Dr. Whinney, a 
reader in the History of Art at the 
Cortauld Institute of Art, Univer- 
sity of London, is frank to admit 
that English sculpture for the three 
centuries covered has neither the 
interest nor the quality of English 
architecture and painting. Further- 
more, even very few of the leading 
sculptors could approach the work 
done in Italy, France or the Nether- 
lands during the same period. 

Nevertheless, the author defends 
her lengthy book with its lavish col- 
lection of plates on the grounds 
that as much can be learned about 
English taste from sculpture as 
Írom the other arts and that since 
no fully illustrated survey of the 
subject exists, this will serve some 
useful purpose. She seems to have 
covered her topic with thorough- 
ness, examining in detail the work 
of all major sculptors and adding 
new dimensions to the centuries 
covered. 


Resort Hotels: Planning and Man- 
agement. E. Abraben. New York: 
Reinhold, 1965. 98 pp. $22.50 

In the affluent society the resort 
hotel has really come into its own, 
and today Americans spend some 
$20 billion on the tourist business. 
In a foreword to this book, Morris 
Lapidus ara points out that the re- 
sort hotel is one of the most com- 
plex problems an architect has to 
solve, equaled only by hospital proj- 
ects perhaps. 

Whereas the hospital is primarily 
a service organization and is usually 
endowed or publicly supported, the 
resort hotel has to produce a profit. 
And, he continues, a hospital pa- 
tient is a captive—he cannot leave 
when the whim strikes him; the re- 
sort hotel guest can check out any- 
time the most minor inconvenience 
displeases him. It is evident Abra- 
ben wants to keep that hotel guest 
happy, and he has done a great deal 
of thinking about resort hotels: 
their planning, design, operation, 
administration and management— 
in short, just about everything. 


Cont'd on p. 34 
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Here's real NEWS for you... 


ЛОС? 


PYRO-CHEM PROTECTED 


а= 


Now TOTAL mineral tile performance 
still at cost saving woodfiber tile prices! 


NEW FIRE SAFETY RATINGS 


Simpson PyROTECT acoustical products have been re-tested by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. and assigned ап 
improved Fire-Hazard Classification that is equal in all respects to that of mineral material. 


NEW parterns 


Simpson has invested over a million dollars in brand new equipment to produce ceiling tiles and boards that offer a 
range of patterns to complement contemporary design while providing optimum functional efficiency. 


NEW DESIGN FLEXIBILITY 


A new idea in ceilings, LINEAR PyROTECT helps do away with the design limitations of fixed modules. The LINEAR 
concept helps solve unusual building problems and client needs within the framework of budgets and functional 
requirements. 


MEW ѕоило ABSORPTION & ATTENUATION RATINGS 


Latest test results from Riverbank Acoustical Laboratories, Inc. and Geiger & Hamme Acoustical Laboratories show 
PyROTECT to have improved ratings in both sound absorption and room-to-room attenuation factors. 


We are very enthusiastic about these new ceiling developments and are certain you will share some of that enthusiasm 
when you receive all the details and technical information regarding them. All you have to do is contact the nearest 
Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractor listed in the Yellow Pages . . . or write the address below. 


Specify 


sans tic I 
Acousticat MATERIAL 


овет 


апа be sure 


SIMPSON TIMBER COMPANY 
2000 WASHINGTON BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 98101 
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raises the standards of 
quality and performance 


Never before has Sloan research and engineering been more productive in building into 
its Flush Valves so many new and significant improvements all at one time. 

These improvements are of interest to everyone on the decision-making team who 
selects flush valves—whether Owner, Architect, Engineer, Plumbing Contractor or Whole- 
saler. They are improvements that assure quality of product—years and years of satis- 
factory trouble-free service—new ease of installation—low maintenance cost—smart 
appearance of a more accurate installation every time—and more. Here is your Flush 


Valve of Tomorrow—Today. 


QUIET-FLUSH VALVES. Yes, Sloan Flush Valves 
are now all quiet—so quiet you actually have to 
listen to hear them in operation. 


THE CONTROL STOP, a part of every Sloan 
Flush Valve, is of a completely new design. Not 
only does it contribute to “Quiet” action, but its 
simplicity of construction bespeaks an even longer 
trouble-free service life. 


THE TAILPIECE, which connects the Flush Valve 
with the Control Stop, is now adjustable—14 -inch 
IN or 44-inch OUT from the standard roughing-in 
dimension. A big time-saver, the Sloan Adjustable 
Tailpiece assures that every flush valve can be 
installed plumb and true—smart looking work- 
manship every time. 


SLOAN VALVE COMBÁNY • 4300 WEST LAKE STREET* CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60624 
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to improve our product—to renew 
in Sloan as the very best— and there- 


THE VACUUM BREAKER, a sentinel protecting 
public health against back-siphonage, is also 
newly designed—not only to perform faultlessly, 
but with a minimum of back pressure; it allows 
the flush valve to operate efficiently and quietly 
even at the lowest allowable working pressures. 


SLOAN'S HANDLE DESIGN, further improved, 
has a new smoothness of action that even a child 
will find effortless; and its one-piece packing is 
dependable and trouble-free. 


FOR SWEAT-SOLDER INSTALLATIONS, which 
appear to be gaining in popularity, Sloan's new 
Sweat Solder Kit is guaranteed to be a boon to 
the installing Plumber, as well as appealing to 
Owner, Architect and Engineer. 


will soon follow to complement 


SPECIFY 

s Liskey 
Aluminum 
ELAFLOR 


«industry's most 
popular, free-aci 
modular, rigid 


wis 


PROCESSING 


Now 3 types — ALUMINUM, 
STEEL-CORE and STEEL Elaflor 
— to cover every installation 
requirement, Write the pioneer 
company that 
makes satis- 


r- 


LISKEY ALUMINUM, кас: 
чала Br MED ERS 


NEW! Modular Air Conditioning, Especially 
Designed for Data Processing Installations. 
Now Available from Liskey! 


TREADS, RAILING 
URAL ASSEMBLI 


Books Cont'd from р. 30 

Following introductory chapters 
on the tourist industry and on hotel 
management, the author gives us 
detailed information about golf 


| courses, marinas, resort airports, 


tennis courts and ski resorts, He dis- 
cusses kitchens, restaurants, menu 
planning, liquor service, furniture, 
laundries, and other services. The 
book is concluded with a picture 
section of nearly 200 pages of some 
300 plans and photographs of trop- 
ical resorts, mountain resorts, ski 
resorts, urban hotels, marinas, small 
airports, golf courses, hotel service 
equipment and hotel rooms. A most 
useful book. M.E.O. 


The Architect in the Nuclear Age: 
Design of Buildings to House Ra- 
dioactivity. James F. Munce. New 
York: Hayden, 1964. 241 pp. $22.50 

This is a technical book originally 
published in England, intended for 
the architect who may be called 
upon to design any building type 
which may house any kind of highly 
radioactive material. It may be a 
factory, a hospital, a laboratory. 
The problems of radioactivity are 
manifold, and Munce's purpose is 
to analyze them and to help the ar- 
chitect in finding solutions. 

After an introductory discussion 
of the physics of nuclear fission, 
chapters follow on reactors and ac- 
celerators. The author then surveys 
nuclear energy developments in the 
United States, Great Britain and 
the Communist countries. He gives 
detailed information on site selec- 
tion and planning of radioactive 
laboratories, and devotes a chapter 
to radioactivity in medicine, cover- 
ing such items as X-ray and thera- 
peutic departments and radioiso- 
tope treatments. Chapters follow on 
irradiation of food; protection; 
process materials; and structural 
materials and methods. In conclu- 


| sion, Munce writes on the architec- 


tural opportunity of nuclear fission. 


Zone Mental Health Centers. John 
P. Reidy. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1964. 172 pp. $4 
Therapy by Design. Lawrence R. 
Good, Saul M. Siegel, Alfred P. 
Bay. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1965. 193 pp. $10 

Here are two related books in 
that both of them place an emphasis 
upon the effect of architectural en- 


vironment on human behavior. The 
former relates how the state of Illi- 
nois has developed the medical con- 
cept that the mentally ill are more 
responsive to treatment when near 
family and friends. Thus, isolated 
state institutions are to be supple- 
mented by mental health clinics 
near the patients’ homes, the state 
providing clinics in six well popu- 
lated zones. The book is of interest 
to the architect because it gives in- 
sights into the way the medical pro- 
fessionals and architects worked to- 
gether to translate the treatment 
concept into actual building plans. 

The second book deals with the 
effects of buildings upon hospital- 
ized psychotic patients. In 1961 a 
conference was called to study the 
problem, and the participants came 
to the conclusion that there was an 
absence of systematic knowledge 
about the subject. As a result, a 
project was undertaken at Topeka 
State Hospital to develop archi- 
tectural plans which would modify 
existing psychiatric wards to make 
them congruent with modern forms 
of treatment. A report of this proj- 
ect constitutes the first part of this 
book. The second part is given over 
to the proceedings of a conference 
Of social scientists and architects 
called for the purpose of discussing 
the validity of the design. 


Industrial Archaeology: An Intro- 
duction. Kenneth Hudson. Phila- 
delphia: Dufour Editions, 1964. 
179 pp. $7.50 

What is industrial archaeology? 
For those who contend that indus- 
try and archaeology cannot be 
united in the same breath, the term, 
in use for scarcely 10 years, has 
created considerable controversy 
and interest. Hudson's definition is 
"the organized, disciplined study of 
the physical remains of yesterday's 
industries." 

The purpose of the book is to 
bring us to a better understanding 
of the industrial buildings and ma- 
chinery of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies and to prevent further wide- 
spread destruction of important in- 
dustrial monuments. The author 
gives explicit advice on what to 
look for in such major industries as 
coal, textiles and metals. A final 
chapter deals with the methods of 
documenting and recording indus- 
trial monuments. L] 
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WHAT'S NEW? 


New building designs and new meth 
ods of construction have crea 
new fire hazards . . . and they re- 
quire new concepts in f 
For example: 


ed 


rotection 


The Ansul "Ensign" is the 
world's first U.L. listed fi- 
berglass extinguisher. It's 
а pressurized water unit 
that won't dent, corrode or 


explode. It will last longer 
than the traditional metal 
extinguishers is avail 
able in a wide range of 
decorator colors 


The Ansul R-101 au- 
tomatic dry chemical 
system is ideal for 
fixed hazards such as 
kitchen range hoods 
and ducts in restau- 
rants and institutions 
It's the first automatic 
dry chemical system to 
be listed by U.L. for 
protection of these haz- 
ards, This low-cost, easily installed 
system automaticlly detects fire in 
the hard-to-get-at hoods and ducts 
(the number one source of restaurant 
fires) and snuffs it out in seconds 


“Foray” is a new multi-purpose dry 
chemical extinguishing agent, It's 
ective on Class A, B and C fires 
and 


e 


ailable in a wide range of 


odels from small hand units 
through wheeled, stationary and 
fixed systems. "Foray" means you 
can specify one extinguisher where 
you used to require two—one for th: 
Class A (wood, paper, rags) hazards, 
and another for Class B (flammable 
liquid) and Class C 
(electrical) hazards 
"Foray" is a means 
st, 
eliminating confu 


of reducing c 


sion, simplifying 
training and im- 
proving fire ex 
tinguisher effec- 


tiveness. 


The Ansul Man is a trained expert, 
ready to consult with you on all of 
ems. Call 
listed in the "Yellow 


your fire protection pro 


him— 
Pages.’ 


THE ANSUL COMPANY, Mari- 
nette, Wisconsin. Plants in Mexico, 
Canada, Venezuela, Belgium, Hol- 
land. Distributo: { 

of the world. 


rincipal cities 
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talk to the Ansul Man. He'll help you develop the right fire protection program 


for today's uniquely different hazards 


ANSUL 


Conventional air distribution system 


Celo-Flow system costs less, 


1 
: CFM 
2000 CEM و‎ 
30'x24"R 30'x24'R 


Poet 


Celo-Flow? air distribution system 


performs bette 


ove show an actual 
tern United States 


'The drawings 
job in the southee 
figured two w 

The archit ommended the 
Cel 1 tem because һе con- 


cluded that it was best for the job. It 
eliminated ceiling clutter and the al- 
most inevitable 
or later accompanies diffuser: 


oiling that sooner 


the Celo-Flow tem g: 

more quiet, even air distribution 

than ducts and diffuse 
Of course the real clincher came 


could 


1500 CFM 


1500 CFM 
30°« 24" R 30% 24°R 


ooks better 


when he showed his client compara- 
The 6,040 ft 


ly would have 


tive cost estimate 


job done conventio 


including рег 
d ceiling. That’s 
—more thar 
The Celo- 
ing beautifully —just 
hundreds of other 
architect 


stallations. The 
appy and so is his client 
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For complete in 


Celo-Flow air distribution 


FM 
So". 24" 


Боо CFM 1500 CFM 
20" IFR 30°. R 


2000 CRM 


ormation about 


stems, 


1 your Acousti-Celotex consultant- 


ACOUSTI- 


CELOTEX 


PRODUCTS 


E CELOTEX CORPORATION 


cca oin اا‎ 


The shot heard round the industry 


HOPE'S 
WEATHERSTRIPPED 
STEEL WINDOWS a 


Reduces air infiltration 
by over 60% 


Confirmed by indepen- 
dent testing laboratory 


GET THE FACTS from your 
HOPE’ S representative 
listed in the yellow pages. 


HOPE’S WINDOWS INC., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 


Photographer’s Rebuttal 


Eric Pawley’s review in March of 
“Photographing Architecture and 
Interiors" (Whitney) brought a re- 
ply from the author. Its publication 
has been timed to coincide with a 
presentation of the photographer's 
work, beginning on page 45. 


EDITOR: 

My writing of the book was 
prompted by the need for an archi- 
tectural tool on the part of many 
commercial photographers through- 
out the country. Wherever I meet 
them, I learn that the great market 
for architectural photography has 
been literally untapped; that al- 
though many commercial photog- 
raphers have attained superb tech- 
nical ability, their knowledge and 
understanding toward the approach 
of design photography is sadly 
lacking. 

I further believe that this lack 
stems from the failure of the archi- 
tectural profession in general to 
have a better understanding of 
photography. If the architect could 
learn how to look at his buildings 
from a photographic point of view, 
he would then be better able to 
convey to his photographer some 
concept of where a composition 
should begin and end; and how to 
compose design elements into a 
story-telling photograph and yet 
create a form of art image which 
would, in turn, have impact on the 
viewer. 

Accordingly, this concern with 
the architect is the subject of a 
good part of my book. But if Mr. 
Pawley had read carefully and 
evaluated my statements, he would 
have then understood more clearly 
my point that the market for archi- 
tectural photography among adver- 
tising agencies and others would 
thereby be considerably expanded. 
The reviewer was not correct in his 
comment that picture editors of 
magazines and advertising agencies 
are "only rarely concerned" with 
the same criteria and objectives as 
the architect. During the past dec- 
ade particularly, the advertising 
agency has been sensitive toward 
the use of so-called design-type 
photographs, and the art director 
knows that unless he creates a 
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strong visual image, he cannot 
attract readers and purchasers by 
his copy and layout. 

Furthermore, I do not quite 
accept Mr. Pawley’s statement 
about my "purity." He misunder- 
stands why I suggested the “опе 
more" shot be eliminated from a 
photographer's practice. Like any- 
one else, the photographer needs 
to develop discipline in his work. 
Once a setup is made, the exposure 
should be calculated so carefully— 
whether by eye or instrument does 
not make any difference—that the 
photographer will not have to rely 
on the crutch of the "one more" 
shot. 

And why does the reviewer de- 
cry the use of the portable garden 
idea of dressing up inadequately 
landscaped areas? If we are doing 
à story, the purpose must be under- 
stood. We again are trying to edu- 
cate the public through our photo- 
graphs toward an appreciation of 
good design. Therefore, if we are 
going to produce a favorable im- 
pression of a house, for example, 
as assigned by а magazine editor, 
the question arises: Should we not 
bear the responsibility to create the 
best possible image; and if land- 
Scaping is immature or missing 
entirely, why can't we hasten this 
process as described in the book, 
so that the finished photographs 
will convey to the magazine reader 
how the house looks, or could look, 
if good design is applied! 

Mr. Pawley likewise is critical 
in his reference to "other curious 
excesses,” as described in his re- 
mark about taking the curse off 
Lever House. I did not find the 
branch of the tree on Park Avenue 
—the tree happens to be in front 
of the Seagram Building. 

And why does the reviewer make 
an issue of the difference between 
“available” and “existing” light? 
In photography certain clichés do 
creep in, and available light is a 
commonplace term used to describe 
the light in a room; I am just simply 
more objective and call it existing 
light, for that is exactly what it is. 

My black skies—“manipulated,” 
as Mr. Pawley calls them—are not 
produced for picture editors. There 
are occasions when the photo- 
graphs are dodged to eliminate the 
glare which would be distracting 

Cont'd on p. 104 


PROBLEM: Installation of complex data processing 
rooms brings about a need for accurately controlled 
temperature and humidity conditions and reduction 
of airborne particles of dust. A completely sealed 
room helps, but passage of employees in and out 
upsets delicately balanced atmospherics, creating 
service problems in equipment. 


SOLUTION: Install automatic HYDRA-SLIDE sliding 
door! Won't fan air and dust in and out— protects 
processing equipment. Mat actuated to allow em- 
ployee to carry trays of records without using hands 
on door. Door slides quickly aside, then closes fast 
after employee passes thru. 


Among financial institutions using Hydra- Slide 
Automatic Sliding Doors in outside entrances or 
entrances to data processing rooms are: 


COLORADO NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Colorado 
FIDELITY FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN, Tampa, Florida 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Lubbock, Texas 

OLD KENT BANK AND TRUST CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
UNION BANK, Los Angeles, California 


See us in Sweet's Catalog File 


Hydra-Slide for your front door too! 4: 


A Gives your 


customers a 
“Royal Welcome!” 
RONAN & KUNZL, INC. 
Marshall, Michigan 49068 
To: RONAN & KUNZL, INC., Marshal, Michigan 
(0 Please rush new Hydra-Slide Brochure 


Name. 
Title. 
Address. 
City 
State Zip. 
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It’s too late 
to save 
money now! 


Good design provides for modern communi- 
cations long before the concrete is poured. 
Complex telephone systems, television, 
data transmission ... today's businesses 
are depending more and more 

on services like these. 

Plan for them in the blueprints. 


Call the Architects and Builders Service 
at your local Bell Telephone Business Office. 


Мо obligation, of course. 


For further information on communications planning, 
see Sweet's Architectural File 33a/Be. 


zz Bell System 
AE, American Telephone and Telegraph 


and Associated Companies 


Journal 


Project: 


ENVIRONMENT 


the struggle itself can consume all attention, submerging 
the campaign's very objectives. The War on Community 
Ugliness: Is it merely that? Or is it a crusade for a beau- 
tiful, efficient, livable America? It is, in the ultimate, for 
the latter. There is little danger that the negative aspects 
be given too great emphasis, for ugliness, as The American 
Institute of Architects points out, "is allowed to flourish 
by the great mass of people who have trained themselves 
not to see or, seeing, think that nothing can be done about 
it." This approach notwithstanding, the propensities of 
creative architects are toward the positive, as depicted by 
the following photographs from an exhibition originally 
planned by the Architectural Panel of Los Angeles, a 
portion of which was later hung at the Octagon House. 


A PORTFOLIO BY JULIUS SHULMAN 


Open land is vanishing and old landmarks are violate. 
Worst of all, expansion is eroding the precious and time- 
honored values of community with neighbors and com- 
munion with nature. The loss of these values breeds lone- 
liness and boredom and indifference. Our society will never 
be great until our cities are great. PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


A happier and lovelier America, by 
design. A house at Big Sur, Calif., 
by Gregory Ain AIA beckons to sea, 
sky and land, inviting them in. It 
represents, at once, shelter and 
continual communion with nature. 
In his own house, Frederick Em- 
mons AIA sought an answer to the 
question: How do I look from my 
neighbors’ point of view? A grati- 
fying communal contribution re- 
sulted. А housing project by 
Ridgely & Wexler in California's 
Conejo Valley demonstrates with 
its sculptured site that tract housing 
can Бе beautiful. Single-family 
dwellings are blessed with single- 
ness. But such a house is inappro- 
priate for many families, especially 
in urban areas. Marquis & Stoller's 
multiple low-income housing in San 
Francisco һаз a handsome, safe en- 
vironment for all. 
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Wherever there are children, there 
must be space to play. In Los An- 
geles, the Park Department created 
this small park and shelter complex 
in the midst of a busy and heavily 
populated area. In search of a play- 
ful, carefree, away-from-it-all at- 
mosphere, Spencer & Lee produced 
this fantasy in Vacation Village on 
San Diego’s Mission Bay. But man 
can enjoy beauty not only when in 
retreat but while at his labors, An 
industrial complex by Charles Luck- 
man & Associates is graced with a 
rural parklike atmosphere. Man, 
through design, is also brought 
closer to his God. A church in the 
wildwoods by Mario Ciampi FAIA 
is strongly rooted in the earth but 
heavenward in its quintessence, 


In every part of the nation we need 
men and women who will fight for 
man-made masterpieces and against 
senseless squalor and urban decay. 


STEWART L. UDALL 
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Beauty that is man-made is of par- 
ticular importance to our cities. 
Two of Frank Lloyd Wright's con- 
tributions: San Francisco’s V. С. 
Morris Shop with its exciting 
arched entrance and New York’s 
Guggenheim Museum with all its 
spatial. intrigue. In Detroit, the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
Building by Minoru Yamasaki & 


Associates respects and enhances i 


the site. The Seagram Building in 


New York (Ludwig Mies van der J 


Rohe FAIA and Philip Johnson FATA) 


is happily framed by Lever House $ 


7, 
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(Skidmore, Owings & Merrill), a | є 


visually satisfying interrelationship 
between two major structures. Yet 
as we move toward buildings that 
are integrated with our technolog- 
ical age, we acknowledge the es- 
thetic values of the past. The Brad- 
bury Building in Los Angeles, com- 
pleted in 1893, works well to this 
day in all its decorative elegance, 
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as designed by George H. Wyman. ЕЕЕ 
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JULIUS SHULMAN 


toward a better understanding of human 
and community needs. My camera, since 
1936, has been dedicated to that cause. 
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At Harvard, the old and new live 
together compatibly. The Yard will 
continue a sanctuary of space and 
freedom for generations unborn, 
When Le Corbusier was commis- 
sioned to do Carpenter Hall on the 
Cambridge campus, few could visu- 
alize the master's solution to a coh- 
fined space. But in viewing the 
building from the approach shown, 
there is little awareness of sur- 
rounding structures. Final re- 
minder of our wondrous, natural 
endowment. Design, preservation 
and conservation—these are the 
guideposts for a greater, more 
beautiful and more livable Amer- 
ica [commentary based on observa- 
tions of Julius Shulman] 


Architectural Education and Practice 


Impressed by the changes taking place in archi- 
tectural schools and by a re-examination of archi- 
tectural education and practice conducted by the 
AIA, the Graham Foundation charged a team 
of three educators and two practitioners to eval- 
uate the Institute findings and to propose specific 
actions, indicating their approximate costs and 
benefits. This report reviews the nine recommen- 
dations formulated by the group * in conference. 


IN HIS BOOK on resource economics, “Scarcity in 
Growth," Harold Barnett argues that to an ad- 
vanced society natural resources become less im- 
portant than the resources of human skills and 
institutions. For several years, The American In- 
stitute of Architects has studied ways of enhancing 
architectural skills and the institutional framework 
within which these skills can be most effective. 
The consensus of these studies was that archi- 
tects require both a professional school training 
and a college education; that the technology of 
environment was neglected; and that there should 
be a profession concerned with the physical en- 
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vironment and with specialties united by common 
professional and cultural concerns to solve the 
complex problems of this physical environment. 
These AIA recommendations for changes in edu- 
cation are modest, considering the changes taking 
place at present and considering the ambitious 
goals of the profession. 

Institute support for a more general educa- 
tion makes great sense in a rapidly changing 
society where specific information will be out of 
date before it can be used. But there is disagree- 
ment even among educators on just what form this 
broader and more liberal education should take. 
Some feel that education should be slanted toward 
architecture, while others feel that any hint of 
professionalism in liberal education subverts it. 
Indeed, no first-rate university would permit any 
organization to dictate a definition of education. 


* The five-man team, all Institute Fellows: Dean С. 


. Holmes 
uL Graduate School of Fine Arts, Seres of 1- 
F. ee members 


and Robert 
fame AIA Special Commit Eugene J. Mackey, 
St. Salman of the ALA Committee on ducation; Dean 
VL B. А: School of Ў 


Dean Joseph К xoay School of Architecture, 
Washington А 
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RECOMMENDATION 1 


That the AIA encourage schools of archi- 
tecture to require their students to qualify 
for Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science degrees. These degrees would re- 
quire two years of liberal education and 
two years of specialization in architecture. 


These liberal education requirements are a 
great deal less than the education program for doc- 
tors or lawyers; but they comply with the practice 
in most fields, adding one more year to the archi- 
tect's education. Two years of graduate work 
would lead to the first professional degree. Stu- 
dents with three or four years of work in liberal 
arts colleges offering studio courses could complete 
their work for the first professional degree in about 
three years. College students without preliminary 
training in architecture would need four additional 
years to qualify for the professional degree. 

While most architects and educators would 
agree with this recommendation, the five-man 
group is uneasy about rigidly organized curricula. 
The profession tends to assume that higher edu- 
cation should always begin by general surveys of 
the field and proceed gradually toward specializa- 
tion of a depth indicated by dissertation titles. 

James $. Ackerman, in the Winter 1964 issue 
of Daedalus, argues for the reverse in which every 
student begins by mastering the techniques of his 
chosen discipline. Subsequently, he would be far 
better equipped to understand the problems under- 
lying other fields and to gain a commanding per- 
spective of his culture. To Ackerman, education 
as now “designed to promote empiricism and tech- 
nological specialization . . . manages to stifle philo- 
sophical synthesis and ethical speculation." 

Students differ greatly in their motivations. 
Many of the gifted ones should be led into archi- 
tecture by exploiting their early passion for draw- 
ing and design; thereafter, gradually broadening 
their horizons by exposure to studies based on 
mathematical and verbal constructions. It is an 
absolute concomitant to the architect's need for a 
general education that his early visual training be 
an integral part of this liberal education. 


RECOMMENDATION 2 


That the AIA work with the universities 
to develop studio courses as part of the 
liberal education sequence. 


Beyond the first professional degree is the 
realm of the advanced degree program, singularly 
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undeveloped in architecture. Only 20 percent 
of architectural students continue in advanced 
work, limited often to one additional year. The 
lack of development in advanced degree programs 
aggravates the hiatus between schooling and ap- 
prenticeship, another weak point of the recruit- 
ment program. 

The professions oriented toward research and 
practice, such as medicine and engineering, are 
demonstrating remarkable progress in their active 
pursuit of both. Research not only informs prac- 
tice but also leads advanced students to the fron- 
tier of knowledge in their field. Something must be 
done soon to promote advanced scholarly architec- 
tural work in the university. Teaching, research 
and practice interacting closely with each other 
would move the profession forward. 


RECOMMENDATION 3 


After the college degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or Bachelor of Science, there should 
be two, and perhaps three, recognized ar- 
chitectural degrees roughly equivalent in 
all universities. In addition to the first 
professional degree, there should be a 
doctorate with the same rigorous require- 
ments as the Ph.D. programs of other 
fields, and perhaps an intermediate degree 
prior to advanced research and study. 


None of these recommendations would incur 
a direct cost to the AIA. The cost would be vol- 
untarily absorbed by universities and students to 
the benefit of the profession. 

The AIA's Special Committee on Education 
has recommended that architects assume responsi- 
bility for building technology. Professor Ander- 
son who is convinced that “the design of the physi- 
cal environment is an interdisciplinary problem" 
makes an illuminating distinction between the 
terms of "discipline" and "task": “А man who 
wishes to explain knowledge, that is to apply it 
rather than discover it, first needs a discipline, 
a body of knowledge so organized that it can be 
applied. . . . Second, he selects a task or several 
tasks, or he can make application of his discipline 
to yield valuable results." For example, engineer- 
ing is a discipline which can be applied to the 
task of environmental design. 

The Special Committee has also suggested, and 
rightly so, that architects must take over the routine 
information of day-to-day engineering, or else 
develop a "cast" of technicians. Neither structural 
engineering nor mechanical engineering are sci- 
entifically or technically demanding as presently 
practiced. This and a variety of other informa- 
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tion is necessary to the daily practice of archi- 
tecture and in its application to the solution of 
a variety of new tasks. The alternative is that the 
shaping of the environment will continue to be 
in the hands of people with different aspirations 
and values. 

Architectural design like engineering is a form 
of problem solving, and “the general nature of the 
activity and the design of a cathedral, an ashtray, 
a highway network, a suspension bridge or a sum- 
mer cottage is not different in kind. The informa- 
tion needed is different, the values against which 
to base excellence are different, but the processes 
are similar." [Passonneau| Not everyone agrees 
with this proposition. If architecture is an act of 
untutored genius, then this thesis will fall down. 

However, there are demanding technological 
problems with which architecture should wrestle. 
Only in this way can architects expect to com- 
mand the attention of engineers in regard to these 
problems. Disturbed by the statement from the 
Special Committee that the trend of engineering 
profession's attitude, interest and education is be- 
ing influenced more by the challenge of technology 
than the needs of the building field, Professor An- 
derson sees a clear assumption that building no 
longer offers a challenge of technology even though 
it has done so throughout the ages: 

“Today there is an abundant evidence in Ameri- 
can government, intellectual and business circles, 
of the growing desire to shift priorities toward the 
sector of human needs. While it is certainly far 
too early to predict any millennium, it takes little 
imagination to visualize what might happen if all 
or even a large fraction of our tremendous tech- 
nological capability were redirected in this fashion. 
Perhaps then, architecture and civic design will 
graduate from producing prestige monuments for 
corporations and institutions and enter more fully 
into the broad social involvement that we have 
preached. When that day arrives the other disci- 
plines will be eager to collaborate." 


RECOMMENDATION 4 


That several schools of architecture and 
associated schools of engineering be en- 
couraged to prepare and test jointly tech- 
nological curricula using both the most 
sophisticated graphic and model tech- 
niques to deal with the various kinds of 
information necessary for rapid, accurate 
and sophisticated design. The aim here 
would be to train architects to deal better 
with technical ideas and to train engi- 
neers to handle more effectively important 
architectural problems. 
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This is beyond the capability of the AIA and 
beyond the financial abilities of most schools. 
The AIA could encourage schools and also help 
them in approaching either the government or 
foundations for direct assistance. 


RECOMMENDATION 5 


That the AIA prepare a set of hand- 
somely organized manuscripts as learning 
aids for schools and offices in structures, 
materials of construction, mechanical 
equipment, lighting, landscape architec- 
ture, highway and traffic, construction 
practice, office management and other 
relevant subjects. The AIA should keep 
these manuscripts up to date and func- 
tional. A pilot study for the development 
of material on mechanical engineering 
would show the study procedures, costs 
and usefulness of further studies. 


The AIA Committee on Education reports 
that “а single group of professionals including 
architects, engineers, planners, landscape archi- 
tects, etc., must be educated, qualified and oriented 
to assume their responsibility for the increasing 
needs of expanded urban planning. Architects 
must provide proportionately stronger leadership 
in the planning and designing of environmental 
structures and their related spaces." 

Architects can be proud to belong to the pro- 
fession which invented and institutionalized city 
planning. However, shortly after the term was 
coined, architects to a considerable extent aban- 
doned the art perhaps because of its enormous 
complexities. Physical planning has been badly 
done, and the larger aspects of city planning dis- 
couragingly ignored. The argument for expanded 
practice is an attempt to redress this lack of pro- 
fessional concern. 


RECOMMENDATION 6 


That the AIA set up an operations re- 
search analysis of environmental practice 
and education in cooperation with engi- 
neers and others. 


Recommendations 4-6 subsume many others in- 
volving research in architectural practice and edu- 
cation in an attempt to understand the best ways 
of shaping the environment, to understand the na- 
ture of that profession best designed to do the 
job. and finally to organize an educational system 
for the training of that profession. 
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The most important issue in education is the 
quality of students and teachers. “There is room 
for enormous improvement in design education, 
specifically in schools of architecture, not only in 
generally higher standards of recruitment and per- 
formance generally, but also in adapting the out- 
look of these programs toward a more realistic 
view of contemporary life instead of a preserva- 
tion of cult.” [Anderson] 

Perhaps the most important and immediate con- 
tribution the AIA could make to education would 
be to develop ways of bringing good teachers into 
the schools, particularly those with low budgets 
and those far from urban centers. (Whether ar- 
chitectural schools removed from their urban areas 
are, in the long run, viable was not discussed.) 
The recruitment of able students is an equally im- 
portant but more difficult problem. 


RECOMMENDATION 7 


That the AIA should set up 6 to 12 
honorific AIA fellowships. To qualify for 
these, a candidate would be in architec- 
tural practice for about three years. The 
AIA would then finance him ($5,000- 
$10,000 per year) to return to school for 
one or two years in a degree program or 
independent research in return for one 
or two years’ teaching in an architectural 
school other than the one in which he 
studied. This would serve the double pur- 
pose of getting able architects involved in 
research and of providing a small reser- 
voir of well-qualified teachers. 


The public in general and architects in partic- 
ular are not aware of the dramatic improvements 
in American education in the past 10 years, nor 
of the high cost of good education. One of the 
most important reasons for this improvement is 
the enormous subsidies provided for advanced 
education and research on the Federal level. 

A second is the dramatic campaign to raise the 
$80 million “Fund for Harvard College.” Before 
this was initiated, no such ambitious fund-raising 
campaign had ever been undertaken, but they 
have become commonplace since. A less noticed 
but important program has been the Ford Founda- 
tion “institutional grants” to universities which 
could demonstrate plans and actions, making ef- 
fective use of large sums of money. These grants 
allocate the money to the institution which must 
then raise two or three times as much from other 
sources. Perhaps a more important effect is the 
incentive given to private universities to plan for 
the future in a way few have done before. 
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RECOMMENDATION 8 


That the AIA encourage either the Ford 
Foundation or the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to announce a program of institu- 
tional grants of $100,000-$500,000 to 
architectural schools that could demon- 
strate ways of dramatically improving 
themselves. The schools would have to 
show that the increased investment would 
be permanently maintained money and 
should be granted on, say, a 1-2 matching 
basis. 


Architectural talent is not generally an issue 
in the commission-granting process. An extension 
of this disturbing proposition is the fact that there 
is no institutionalized way by which able young 
architects can come into the profession. More 
young talent is dissipated in architecture than per- 
haps in any other profession. Yet, as practitioner 
Hastings points out, it is difficult to find people of 
the age group 30-35 and above to do jobs well. 
Restated: There is a mismatch between jobs that 
need doing and talent available to do them. 

The real delinquency in architectural education 
and practice is not carrying an architect's educa- 
tion to the point where he can actually build build- 
ings; this provides the background for the above 
two seemingly paradoxical problems. Mackey, who 
has been both a teacher and a practitioner, is 
most concerned with bridging this gap and has 
postulated the idea of “teaching firms.” In a teach- 
ing firm able young architects would under the 
direction of the principal be made responsible for 
an entire job, learning by doing all parts of the 
development of building including client contacts, 
design, working drawings, supervision of technical 
organization and of building construction. 


RECOMMENDATION 9 


That the AIA sponsor experimental in- 
ternship programs uniting interested 
schools and offices. 


“Looking at this important area—internship— 
a research program could call for proposals from 
“teaching firms” conceivably to work closely with 
a school in their area to build a better transition 
between formal education and practice. 

“Experimental programs at the post-graduate 
and preregistration levels are critically needed. 
Here lies a challenging opportunity for the educa- 
tor and practitioner to work together. Just as the 
innovation of a visiting critic yesterday is a com- 
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monplace today, the “teaching firm” concept could 
be the commonplace of tomorrow, with equally 
important gains for the student, teacher and prac- 
titioner. 

“For example, two or more offices conveniently 
located near an accredited school of architecture 
could develop a program whereby students in the 
last two years would be interviewed, recommended 
and subsequently engaged by the practitioner for 
a one-year period, renewable by mutual consent. 

"During the last two years of school, office con- 
tact would necessarily be limited but regularly 
scheduled, for specific purposes, as part of the 
professional obligation and commitment of each. 
After school, the conventional relationship of em- 
ployer-employee could be established, with certain 
differences for the period of the appointment to a 
"teaching firm"; i.e., the firm would be obliged 
to provide a series of graded experiences involved 
in the performance of professional services. 

"Nominal compensation for work done would 
be agreed upon, subject to review if reappointed 
for a second year. I am satisfied that in every ATA 
chapter, there are enough qualified and interested 
practitioners who would undertake a program of 
this kind as a duty and service to the profession. 

“If a pilot program could begin simultaneously 
with the experimental efforts of schools as part of 
the proposed AIA research program, others would 
follow in impressive numbers and with gratifying 
results. The advantages to students are obvious: 
Instead of limited opportunities to meet architects, 
scheduled interviews would allow each to know 
the other with some semblance of order and dig- 
nity. Interviews could be held at the school and 
in the office, where the performance of each would 
be apparent to the other. 

“The proposed AIA research program in educa- 
tion will undoubtedly not be limited to exploring 
methods and practices in school or without some 


the environment goes to hell. 
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exploration of that critical gap between in-school 
experience and post-graduate experience. Quali- 
fied practitioners are available to work with schools 
toward a more challenging internship leading to 
the practice of architecture." [Mackey] 

Recommendations 1, 2 and 3 regarding college 
education and architectural school training are 
essentially manifestos which, if adopted by the 
AIA, would bring great pressure to bear on schools 
and universities. The cost to the Institute would 
be primarily administrative and editorial energy. 

Recommendation 4 suggests that the АТА should 
encourage schools to be interested in innovation 
and that the Institute lend its support to such 
schools in their search for funds. 

Recommendations 5 and 7 are for action to be 
undertaken by the AIA. The cost would be sub- 
stantial, but could be determined by pilot studies. 

Recommendation 6 would cost the AIA about 
$100,000 a year for a research office. A great deal 
of outside funds would be necessary to develop 
detailed pieces of this program. 

Recommendation 8 is simply an approach to 
foundations and will cost the AIA nothing. If im- 
plemented it would probably have a greater effect 
on the schools than any other recommendation 
except No. 6. 

Recommendation 9, regarding an institutional- 
ized internship, might involve the greatest change 
in the structure of the profession. The principal 
cost would be incurred by young architects and by 
individual firms. 

Perhaps the most important development in the 
AIA's interest in education is the decision to set 
up a special research project to implement its 
ideas on education and practice—the effects 
should be profound. . 


Readers who wish to pursue these ideas further can obtain the 
Report by the AIA Special Committee on Education writing 
the Director of Educational Programs at the AIA Headquarters; 
and further elaboration on the proposals LÀ writing the Graham 
Foundation, 4 W. Burton Place, Chicago, fll, 


Blurred Images and Undefined Goals 


Written for the Ark Report, January 1965, sponsored by the Architecture Association 
oj the University oj California. The author, formerly chairman of the Department of Architecture at Berkeley, 
now holds a similar position at Yale University. 


I have been asked to write about the idea of a school and the role of the faculty in it. This is a 
curiously disturbing combination of topics, I think, because it suggests the assumption that there 
exists a goal, an image of a finished product of the school toward the production of which an 
organized faculty might work, while unformed students were given shape and were then polished 
in their hands. But we do not have such a convenient image, and as far as I know there is no 
school, nor even any hero of the profession, who could provide us with one. Our job as a pro- 
fession is so far undefined, our areas of required competence not yet all that clear, so that first- 
year architectural students, or even people who have never been near an architectural school, 
are willing to execute architectural commissions. But society (outside TV) has certain real 
reservations about premedical students who perform sürgery. And while medical care improves, 
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1965 ROME PRIZE 


The manipulation of exterior and interior spaces 
highlight the work of William E. Pedersen Jr., 
winner of the 1965 Rome Prize in Architecture, 
as samplings from his portfolio attest. 

Each year the American Academy in Rome offers 
a limited number of fellowships abroad for 
mature students and artists capable of independent 
work in furthering the development of the 

fine arts and classical studies. 

This year's recipient obtained a Bachelor 

of Architecture degree from the University of 
Minnesota in 1961 and a Master of Architecture 
degree in 1963 from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He most recently has been 
associated with the Cambridge office of 
Eduardo Catalano. 


1 Urban university for science and 
technology providing for 5000 stu- 
dents in the first construction phase 
and with consideration given only to 
the b: requirements of a complete 
academic ility. Pulsation of spa- 
tial flow by compression and expan- 
sion of space dictated the configura- 
tion. 2 Protoype structure for research 
and development whose objectives in- 
clude a synthesis of precast concrete 
structure and mechanical services re- 
sulting in a spatial flexibility capable 
of satisfying the continually changing 
demands of research. 3 Medical center 
with nursing rooms pivoting from a 
column cluster in each tower element. 
4 East elevation of the center, de- 
signed for a suburban community. 


A study in multiple housing to fulfill 
the need for a more human environ- 
ment in a vertical structure was the 
Rome Prize winner's objective in this 
high-rise luxury housing. Static cells 
of a conventional shaft become active 
participants under Pedersen's arrange- 
ment. His approach, he explains, was 
“to express the housing of people by 
a system of interior and exterior 
Spaces to create interaction between 
the individual and his environment.” 
Pedersen sought “a rich spatial qual- 
ity” in one design. In another, the 
quest was for “freedom and interac- 
tion with the exterior environment.” 
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The Architect and the Economist 


BY JOHN WILLIAM MC MAHAN 


The author is a partner in the Los Angeles firm 
of Development Research Associates (Bunker 
Hill and South Seattle Urban Renewal Projects, 
Medical Center at Irvine Ranch) and has been 
active for many years in real estate consultation. 


“Соор DESIGN doesn’t cost, it pays,” the architect 
informs his client when hard pressed to explain 
spiraling cost estimates in connection with a large 
building project. The client uneasily accepts this 
answer, but begins to wonder whether the project 
is still economically feasible. “Was it feasible in 
the first place?” he says to himself, as he leaves 
the architect's office. 

The next day the client calls an equally well- 
known economic consulting firm, and requests 
that it view the plans the architect has prepared 
thus far. The staff of the consulting firm goes over 
the project and attempts to establish whether it is 
economically feasible. Their conclusion: a job 
costing more than the anticipated revenues will 
support. The outcome: possibly a ruffled architect 
and probably a cancelled project. 

The situation may well be reversed. A client 
employs an economic consulting firm to determine 
the feasibility of a specific project. After several 
months of study, a thick handsome report is 
handed the client, portraying a glowing account of 
potential market demand and projected equity re- 
turn from a successful building development. The 
client then takes the report to an architect and re- 
quests that the recommendations of the report be 
translated into a definitive plan and building de- 
sign. The architect carefully studies the report, 
performs some preliminary planning work and 
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determines that the project recommended by the 
report cannot be physically placed on the site be- 
cause the economist has not taken into considera- 
tion, say, the magnitude of parking that will be 
required. The outcome: a useless economic report 
and a confused client. 

Unrealistic? Not in the least. The circumstances 
outlined in these two instances are repeated almost 
daily throughout the United States. In many in- 
stances such as those outlined above, professional 
advice is conflicting and misleading. The result is 
often the cancellation of sound real estate projects 
that could and should proceed. Perhaps more 
alarming is the antagonism this situation may 
create between what should be two highly com- 
plementary professional disciplines. It might be 
well to outline the reasons for what appears to be 
a misunderstanding between the architectural and 
economic disciplines, the cost of a lack of coopera- 
tion between them, and an evaluation of various 
methods taken to resolve the differences. 

The seeds of mistrust between the architectural 
and economic disciplines have long been germinat- 
ing. In many instances they are the results of 
legitimate points of difference. In others they are 
completely groundless. There appear to be three 
reasons: a lack of respect between the disciplines; 
a lack of interprofessional knowledge; and poor 
client coordination. 

The lack of respect is generally more evident 
in the identification of a problem than in its solu- 
tion. Certainly there are areas of professional en- 
deavor that are obviously economic or esthetic. 
The identification and measurement of the market 
potential of a particular site are definitely eco- 
nomic. Building design and production of work- 
ing drawings and specifications are clearly archi- 
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tectural. Between these two well-defined areas, 
however, are the “gray area” decisions which affect 
a project. The question of project phasing, the 
establishment of unit “mix” and size, the deter- 
mination of parking requirements, each of these 
decisions could be claimed by either discipline. 
Actually they draw heavily on both and should be 
met jointly. For the economist to assume he can 
adequately answer a technical problem is a gross 
mistake on his part. For the architect to attempt 
to solve an economic problem is no better. 

A second cause of misunderstanding between 
the two professions is a sheer lack of knowledge 
about the other side of the development problem. 
This is not to say that the economist must in- 
timately understand every technical problem. It 
does mean that he is to be generally familiar with 
the architects vocabulary, methods of approach 
and areas of contribution. It also means that the 
economist must recognize the instances where he 
can assist the architect in proceeding more effi- 
ciently in reaching a technical conclusion. 

As an example, there is little reason for the 
architect to be concerned with the question of 
unit mix except as it relates to the design solution. 
This highly critical information should be fur- 
nished by the economist, and based on sound 
market judgment. The architect is then free to 
proceed immediately to other more constructive 
areas. Other instances in which the economist can 
furnish the architect with important information 
include acreage absorption, ultimate project sat- 
uration, price or rental range, marketable features 
to be included, etc. To be of benefit to the archi- 
tect, the economist must recognize the necessity 
of furnishing this information early in the plan 
and design-solution process. 

Looking at the other side, the architect should 
not be expected to be totally absorbed with the 
economics of a design or plan solution. It is de- 
sirable, however, that the architect understand 
the language of the economist (since it is that of 
the client) and the areas in which he will require 
technical information to proceed. Examples in- 
clude peculiar soil problems that may restrict high- 
density development, anticipated changes in cir- 
culation which may actually create new demands, 
a unique design solution which is under consid- 
eration and may be significant in creating new 
demand. 

In many instances the misunderstanding is not 
the fault of the professional disciplines but rather 
the client’s. For example, the client who engages 
an architect prior to seeking sound economic ad- 
vice and then expects the economist to substantiate 
the predetermined decision of the client and archi- 
tect. If this decision is a result of client ignorance, 
then the record should be set straight, preferably 
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by the architect. If the client is knowledgeable in 
his course of action and is merely attempting to 
present the economist with a fait accompli to be 
economically rationalized, the burden is on the 
economist to either reject the assignment or take it 
with the clear understanding that he is then evalu- 
ating an architectural concept, and not performing 
a complete analysis of a site’s market potential. 

Whatever the reason for disharmony between 
the architect and the economist, the costs are often 
high. Three major areas of cost can be identified: 
dollar cost, loss of time and loss of quality. 

The first area of dollar loss involves the matter 
of consultant fees. If an economic report is not 
capable of physical implementation, then much of 
the work must be redone and/or the report dis- 
carded. Although this cost item is relatively small, 
it does hit the client as a direct out-of-pocket ex- 
pense prior to even determining whether the proj- 
ect is feasible. The cost can also prove expensive 
to the professional firms themselves, particularly 
if rework is not covered in the original scope of 
the contract. More formidable costs arise from the 
possibility of error in the project. Misjudgment in 
determining the size of a parking structure, over- 
optimistic market absorption or poor selection of 
tenant features may cost severely in terms of proj- 
ect success. 

Although more difficult to identify, the cost in 
valuable development time can often be just as 
critical as an actual dollar loss. The economist 
struggling to reach a technical decision that could 
be made instantaneously by the architect is a cost 
neither the economist nor the client can afford. 
Similarly, the architect can ill afford to waste valu- 
able budget on establishing economic data for his 
planning and design activities. 

The client can also be directly affected by a 
loss of time due to lack of professional coopera- 
tion. This can come about through reworking 
phases that have gone awry, time deadlines that 
are not met or material that is not delivered to the 
proper government agencies or financial institu- 
tion. This loss of time can cost the client money 
in the form of additional interest during the in- 
terim period, or may completely scuttle a project 
if an option or other deadline is involved. 

The final cost is the most difficult to measure. 
This is the lower standard of quality arising out of 
interprofessional disharmony. Design quality is 
often severely affected when the economist in- 
trudes into esthetic matters or when the architect 
devotes such a large portion of his budget to an- 
swer nonarchitectural questions that little time is 
left for creative design exploration. Other elements 
of project quality may also be affected: an ex- 
cellent site not used to its full economic and es- 
thetic potentiality; a sizable sector of the market 
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bypassed or misjudged; structures underdesigned 
in terms of physical and economic life. 

There are three possible solutions to the prob- 
lem: client assumption, professional integration 
and professional coordination. When beset with 
the problems and delays arising from the failure 
of consultants to coordinate their activities, many 
clients, particularly builder-developers, have 
tended to discard the consultants and assume the 
functions within their own organizations. This so- 
called “in-house capability" approach has seen 
many developers add architect and economist di- 
rectly to their staffs in the hope that greater co- 
ordination and flexibility can be achieved. The 
result is generally a moderate increase in efficiency 
at a substantial loss in independent judgment in 
which project quality and overall feasibility may 
be sacrificed to other goals. 

Still another approach is taken by the disciplines 
themselves. This approach entails integrating the 
other disciplines into the professional operation 
and thereby offering a so-called “one-stop shop.” 
In this manner the architectural firm forms an 
economic division, or the economic firm adds a 
technical function (e.g., planning). 

Let us consider the case of the economic divi- 
sion of the architectural firm. Generally, this func- 
tion is offered on a staff basis as an adjunct to 
the technical operation. The objective is usually 
to supplement the technical operation and not 
to create economic services themselves. There is, 
however, a danger that the economic function will 
be viewed less and less as a staff function and more 
as a means to job development. In such a case, 
it is doubtful that the client will receive the full 
benefit of independent professional judgment. 

In the case of the economic firm that adds an 
architectural planner, the problem is not as acute 
because the sequence of activity makes it difficult 
to utilize planning in promoting additional eco- 
nomic consulting business. The problem of receiv- 
ing less than the best advice persists, however, 
as the economic firm generally cannot pay the 
rates necessary for top architectural planning 
talent. 

A better solution is for the disciplines them- 
selves to coordinate their activities on a particular 
project. This method appears to overcome the 
disadvantages of the two preceding approaches. 
The lowered quality of the client assumption ap- 
proach is avoided because more qualified talent 
may be brought to bear on a problem. The lack 
of independent judgment inherent in the profes- 
sional integration approach is overcome, and a 
wide range of exposure of the professional archi- 
tectural and economic firm assures the client of 
being current on most new concepts and develop- 
ments in the real estate and building fields. 
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The most satisfactory solution in terms of both 
the client and the disciplines is increased profes- 
sional coordination. How can this be achieved? 
The first step toward meaningful results is for 
each discipline to respect the areas of influence 
and abilities of the other, and to be informed on 
its activities, problems and personalities. There 
are several areas which will improve day-to-day 
coordination: 

* The early appointment of an architect and an 
economist concurrently will bring technical con- 
siderations into the analytical processes of the lat- 
ter, and create a better understanding of the final 
economic conclusions and recommendations. In 
many instances considerable success has been 
achieved with “brainstorming” sessions in which 
both disciplines are able to bring their professional 
judgment to bear jointly on a project's problems. 
* A clear understanding of areas of influence 
should be established as early as possible in an 
assignment. In instances where the architect and 
the economist have not worked together, it may 
be desirable to spell out these responsibilities in 
writing so that all members of the project team 
as well as the client understand what is to be ex- 
pected from each member of the project team. 
* It is incumbent upon the economist to reach 
conclusions regarding feasibility as soon as pos- 
sible. If the project is feasible, it allows the archi- 
tect to begin immediately with the schematic phase 
plans. If the project is not feasible, the assignment 
can be terminated, thereby saving the client further 
professional expense. 

* In assignments where a written report is re- 
quired, the reports of all consultants should be 
generally consistent regarding the facts. This does 
not mean that major areas of professional dis- 
agreement are to be whitewashed, but rather that 
minor areas of inconsistency—figures, names, etc. 
—be eliminated in order to avoid doubts on the 
entire professional effort. 

* Finally, the client must be continually made 
aware of the job's progress and direction. It may 
be desirable for the client to appoint an individual 
within his organization responsible for direct co- 
ordination. 

Each professional firm will wish to approach 
individual projects in different ways. The purpose 
of these recommendations is not to formalize any 
particular method but to indicate ways that many 
firms have found effective in day-to-day operation. 
They are suggestions toward a 
joint effort of the architect and 
the economist directed at pro- 
ducing better projects for the 
business and social community 
which these two professions 
are expected to accommodate. 
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of the Commission on Professional Practice, Dean Hilfinger aia, 


chairman, and the Committee on Office Procedures, 
Gustave R. Keene AIA, chairman 


Budgeting Tools for Office 


BY JOHN W. MC GOUGH, AIA 


A number of office forms have been developed to 
assist architects in budgeting realistically for their 
services and recording building costs.* Properly 
maintained, these forms will suggest antidotes for 
losses sustained in past projects and help determine 
adequate compensation for future ones. 


IN TODAY's PRACTICE, it is es- 
sential that each architectural 
project pay its own way. To in- 
sure a financially successful job, 
an architect should not only es- 
tablish a realistic budget but com- 
pare it with actual performance as 
the project moves along (Forms 
1 and 3). He should have records which help pin- 
point areas where losses may be incurred so that 
he may avoid them, if not on the current project, 
at least in subsequent ones. The architect needs 
reference material particularly when negotiating 
future projects, for preliminary budgeting of serv- 
ices and construction as well as for a final check 
on construction cost estimates (Form 4). 

The office forms suggested here follow budget- 
ing principles which apply to any firm and any 
project for services which, for the sake of con- 
venience, follow those listed in the Owner-Archi- 
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and Project Costs 


tect Agreement (AIA Document B131). These 
forms are particularly appropriate for firms with 
outside consultants; and where compensation is 
based on a lump sum or percentage of construc- 
tion costs. Complementing an established book- 
keeping system and backed by monthly man-hour 
summaries and direct expense ledger for each 
project, they are the architect's most important 
tool in the development of a sound budget. Two 
major considerations for such a budget are the 
determination of an overhead percentage and the 
allocation of charges for principals" time. 

Overhead, expressed as a percentage of direct 
job salary costs, should be computed at least once 
a year by relating the total annual overhead to the 
direct job salary costs. Overhead absorbs a large 
part of the architect's compensation. Consequently, 
the architect should define these expenses which 
belong to this category. A typical listing appears 
on the opposite page. 

How principals’ time is charged depends upon 
the size of the firm and the number of principals. 
A common method is to include a principal’s time 
directly chargeable to a project as part of the di- 
rect job salary costs, while the balance of his time 
becomes a part of the overhead costs. The hourly 


* Forms 1 and 2 are revisions of those developed by Gustave R. 
Keene ata of Eggers & Higgins, New York architectural firm. 
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charge for a principal's time may be computed 
from his yearly draw. If this method is not fol- 
lowed, the percentage budgeted in the forms for 
the principals share should be adjusted upward. 

Several items are used in the forms which re- 
quire clarification. The term “principal’s share” 
is used rather than “profit” since profit is a func- 
tion of gross income. “Overhead” is used for in- 
direct expense. Direct job salaries include salaries 
of employees and principals directly chargeable 
to the project. 

Form 1: Budget of Production Costs—This 
form (on the next page) is executed to budget 
funds available for architectural services. 

* Item 3: Principal’s share—a variable which de- 
pends upon the method for charging principals" 
time as discussed above and upon the type of 
project and client involved as they affect his 
participation, responsibility and availability of 
organization. It should include a percentage for 
contingency in addition to the base share. 

- Item 5: Consultants’ charges—determined by 
applying prevailing consultants’ fees to estimated 
construction value for their respective part of the 
work. 

+ Item 6: Miscellaneous direct expense—defined 
by the architect. 

These three foregoing items may be estimated 
from experiences recorded on Form 3 for previous 
projects. 

* Item 9: Overhead—a percentage of direct job 
salary costs. Where accurate records of a firm's 
overhead costs do not exist, a rule of thumb is to 
assume the overhead as 100 percent of direct 
job salary costs. Thus the sum allocated under 
item 8 would include half for overhead and half 
for the total allowable salary budget (item 10). 
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FORM 2 
MONTHLY SALARY BUDGET STATEMENT 


Project No. 


Where experience shows this percentage to be 

less than 100 percent, use the formula: total al- 
lowable salary budget (B) plus overhead percent- 
age times B equals allowable combined labor and 
overhead costs. 
+ Item 10:—Total allowable salary budget— 
broken down into percentages conforming to the 
Owner-Architect Agreement as being the most 
appropriate to the architect’s compensation for 
each phase of the work. If the architect changes 
the percentage stipulation, he may well affect his 
billings to the owner; however, experience may 
dictate changes in the percentages, depending upon 
a firm’s method of operation. Periodic perform- 
ance checks are computed from the man-hour 
summary sheets on Form 2 (Salary Budget State- 
ment) to determine actual performance for each 
phase of the work. 

Form 3—Architects’ Cost of Rendering Service 
— Prepared at the completion of a project and 
maintained for reference, the form reflects exact 
costs and is the final performance record. Es- 
sentially a profit and loss statement, it includes a 
production and construction time schedule. 

* Item 1: Construction costs—taken from the 
contractor's final certificates. 

* [tem 2: Reimbursable costs—not essential but 
useful in helping an owner estimate total cost of 
architectural services. 

* Item 3: Total compensation—taken from the 
books. It is recommended, however, that these 
values be maintained as memo items in the direct 
expense ledger. 

* Item 4:—Direct job salary costs—taken from 
Form 2. 

+ Item 5: Percentage overhead costs—related to 
the percentage of item 4. 

* Item 6: Consultant costs—taken from approved 
consultants’ statements. 

+ Item 7: Miscellaneous direct expenses—taken 
from the project ledger. 

Form 4: Project Building Cost Information— 
This form records the complete project costs 
taken from the contractor’s breakdown and final 
certificates, where a project is divided into general, 
mechanical and electrical work and various sepa- 
rate contracts such as for fixtures, landscaping, etc. 
The construction costs, including change orders, 
furnishings, architect's services and taxes, deter- 
mine the total cost of the project. Financing costs, 
legal fees or interest on construction loans are 
not listed as they vary on every project. The 
amounts are broken down in terms of cost per 
square foot, per cubic foot and percentage of con- 
struction and project costs. A sketch of the proj- 
ect side plan showing the location of buildings - 
dimensions is recommended. 
comments or in- 
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TOTAL COMPENSATION 


Basis 6% plus additions 
for revisions 


DIRECT JOB SALARY COSTS 
‘Schematic design 

Design development 
Construction documents 
Receipt of bids 
Construction 


Total costs (Items 4, 5, 6 & 7) 
Principals’ share 
Remarks 


THE MAGNIFICENT SHED 


EVER SINCE the age of 12, Jip had 
dreamed of becoming an architect, 
smoking a pipe and designing sky- 
scrapers. By the time he was 26, 
Emery Everett Jipsum ala had 
changed his vocabulary, but the 
dream was the same: He wanted 
to design high-rise buildings. 

And yet he was employed at the 
oldest drafting board in the smallest 
cubbyhole at the farthest end of the 
design department, detailing toilet 
rooms for junior high schools. 

It was not that he lacked talent. 
At college, his visionary design for 
a high-rise embassy in the Congo 
had won a prize, and after gradua- 
tion he easily got a job with Ivey. 
Biggs, Epping, Anderson & Mudd. 
To date, however, the loftiest as- 
signment given to young Jipsum at 
IBEA&M was the stairway layout 
for a new apartment tower—33 
flights, each one exactly like the 
other 32. 

Then one evening at a chapter 
meeting, his life took a new turn. 
He met Harry Plugmore, a news- 
paperman who handled the bowling 
column, obituaries and architec- 
tural news for the leading daily. 
Jip's tongue had been loosened by 
the tomato juice served at the social 
hour preceding dinner, and he gave 
the newsman a stinging critique 
on a high-rise that was under con- 
struction in the civic center. Jip 
took exception to the massing, the 
orientation, the module, the fenes- 
tration, the site planning, the 
quality of the glass—and even the 
construction shed, which he labeled 


an eyesore. 
"Here's how I would have de- 
signed that building,” һе said, 


sketching on the white linen table- 
cloth. "My concept would be a 
powerful statement of the vertical, 
resolving the problem of mass with- 
out resorting to clichés. Га use a 
cross-axial plan with an off-center 
core and an illusory system of stag- 
gered black voids." 

“I see," said Plugmore. 

"I think this would create an 
architectural matrix that enunciates 
the structural materials and conveys 
an exuberant dynamism. It would 
The author, editor of the “Living” section 
of the Detroit Free Press, is a three-time 

r of an AIA award for architectural 


writing and contributor to the Monthly Bul- 
letin, Michigan Society of Architects. 
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A Short Story 


BY LILIAN JACKSON BRAUN 


have significance as well as emo- 
tional content and pragmatic in- 
tegrity. Notice how the vertical 
module solves the problem of fenes- 
tration in a nonstylistic idiom." 

"Mmmm," said Plugmore. 

At that moment the speaker of 
the evening opened his remarks on 
"The Architect as Father Image," 
and Jip forgot his conversation 
with Plugmore until the next after- 
noon. He was busy designing the 
parking lot for an airport when he 
was summoned to Epping's office. 

No one at IBEA&M was quite 
sure where Epping fitted into the 
firm. Anderson and Mudd—the 
two who appeared perpetually wor- 
ried—were engineers. Ivey and 
Biggs, who looked misunderstood 
and unappreciated, were architects. 
Epping was outstanding only for 
an excess of enthusiasm and a 
heathen interest in publicity. 

“Sit down, Jipsum,” said Epping, 
with enthusiasm, “It’s time we got 
better acquainted. Harry Plugmore 
seems to know more about you 
than I do.” 

"Oh?" said Jipsum, never at a 
loss for words. 

"He tells me you've got some 
original ideas. How would you like 
to put those ideas to work?” 

Epping went on, “As you know, 
we're doing the new Marine Build- 
ing, and we'd like you to give some 
serious thought to a design—an 
original design—for the construc- 
tion shed. You made a good point 
to Plugmore; there's no reason why 
the building site should be defaced 
by a hideous shanty. Do you think 
you can handle it?" 

Jip's first indignant impulse was 
to quit his job. On second thought 
he decided spitefully to design a 
construction shed that would set 
architecture back a hundred years. 
Then they could fire him! 

What he committed to paper 
was a conglomeration of balconies, 
cantilevered decks, floating stair- 
ways, pilotis, clerestories, colored 
plastic spandrels, grillwork, fins, 
arches, domes, masts, trellises and 
planters. He indicated a landscaped 
exterior with pool and fountain, 
bordered with geraniums. The in- 
terior included a glass-walled lounge 
overlooking the excavation, to be 
equipped with Barcelona chairs, 


fireplace, split-leaf philodendron, 
carpeting and a cocktail bar. 

Fifteen minutes after he had sent 
the plans to Epping's office, he 
was summoned to the conference 
room. Ivey, Biggs, Anderson and 
Mudd sat there in stunned silence, 
but Epping was pacing the floor. 

"Jipsum, it's magnificant!" said 
Epping. “For the Marine Insurance 
Company the nautical symbolism 
is a natural! And it has a great 
public relations angle—a viewing 
center for sidewalk superintendents, 
where the business executive and 
the woman shopper may observe 
bulldozers and steam shovels in 
airconditioned comfort and with- 
out loss of dignity. The publicity 
will be phenomenal!" 

Overnight Jipsum became a ce- 
lebrity. As soon as the magnificent 
shed was completed, a reception for 
newsmen and city officials was held 
on the clublike premises, and the 
mayor was photographed for news- 
papers and television as he pre- 
sented a citation to the brilliant 
young architect from IBEA&M. 

Harry Plugmore reported in his 
column: "Emery Everett Jipsum's 
adventurous spirit links him with 
the romantic individualists. The 
field office he designed for Marine 
Insurance has a strong flavor of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, circa 1914." 

Then the public started writing 
letters of commendation to the 
newspaper and a speculator in the 
building industry expressed a desire 
to duplicate the shed for residential 
use. The city installed an exhibit 
of marine history. A leading art 
gallery lent 19th century seascapes, 
and schools brought busloads of 
students downtown to visit the mag- 
nificent shed. Wednesday after- 
noons there were fashion shows. 

Meanwhile Jipsum’s salary was 
doubled, as he designed more con- 
struction sheds for IBEA&M jobs, 
each one more exuberant than the 
last. Epping arranged for the rising 
young architect to appear on a 
national television show in which a 
panel easily guessed his occupation: 
designer of construction sheds. 

It was a far cry from Jip’s high- 
rise dream, but Epping summed 
it up with characteristic enthusiasm. 
“Jipsum,” he said, “you have done 
a great thing for the profession.” = 
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Computer Centers 


BY H. SAMUEL KRUSE, FAIA 


Computer centers may have sprouted like weeds, 
but their design requires hothouse flower care be- 
cause they contain super-sensitive mechanisms. 


THE FIRST electronic digital computer was invented 
by Professor, Howard Aiken of Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1944, and thus was started a new era in 
which machines perform enormously complicated 
calculations in a few minutes. 

The early models were slow and awkward. They 
were experimental, custom-designed machines; 
too expensive, too profligate in their use of space, 
and much too unreliable for general use. Only the 
US government and a few wealthy institutions 
could afford the new electronic wonder. 

But in 1958, solid-state devices and transistors 
replaced vacuum tubes, making possible today’s 
small, cool-running and reliable computers. Practi- 
cally overnight, computers became within the reach 
of all who have complex problems to solve. Al- 
though the Federal government remained the 
biggest single customer, use of computers became 
so general that in the United States alone, 21 
companies will produce $5 billion worth of ma- 
chines this year to satisfy the demand. The new 
industry offers its customers 250 commercial 
models, ranging in cost from $8800 to $4.3 mil- 
lion; and in size from the 94-pound navigator in 
the Gemini capsule to 180,000-pound giants. 

Computers are already performing some 700 
different tasks, which vary from prosaic inventory 
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operations for mail-order houses to the glamorous, 
complex calculation for the moon-shot program. 
Computers can multiply 500,000 10-digit numbers 
in a second. They are used to develop jet aircraft 
and to do rapid indexing and analyzing; they were 
used to decipher the Dead Sea Scrolls. The com- 
puter develops and guides our ballistic missiles 
and trips to the moon, and determines routine 
routing of airplanes, trains, trucks and telephone 
calls. 

The computer is basically an electronic machine 
that can do arithmetic and select from stored 
information with superhuman accuracy and speed. 
Within a compact space, an intricate network of 
fine wire circuits controlled by miniaturized tran- 
sistors, and hundreds of thousands of tiny, mag- 
netized metal rings, combine to form a memory- 
processing unit. 

Information is fed to the computer’s memory 
unit from magnetic disks, magnetic tapes, punch 
cards or directly by an electronic typwriter. The 
facts are first translated into binary language, (to 
make them compatible with equipment which is 
capable of expressing only two conditions, by 
means of positive or negative electrical charges). 
They are then fed into the computer, which relays 
the facts electronically to the metal rings or “core” 
of its memory unit. Once there, they will never 
be forgotten unless erased from the unit. This 
process of feeding the computer's memory is called 
input and can be performed, given the right equip- 
ment, from locations remote from the computer. 
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When a problem is to be solved by the computer, 
the information in the computer’s memory unit 
must be compatible with that needed to solve the 
problem. The problem is programmed in language 
the computer understands—a language of letters, 
numbers and symbols. A master or control pro- 
gram “tells” the computer to send extremely rapid 
electric impulses into the memory unit, selecting 
or passing ferromagnetic rings which represent the 
necessary bits of information contributing to the 
answer of the problem. 

When the computer has assembled the informa- 
tion and performed the necessary calculations to 
satisfy the program, the computer is said to have 
processed the input data. The answers from the 
machine, called output, are recorded on magnetic 
tapes, punch cards or printers which type the re- 
sults on paper (sketch on preceding page). Com- 
puter centers have sprouted like weeds all over 
the country. A large hotel chain has a computer 
center where reservations for all their far-flung 
hotels are controlled, and all bills computed and 
returned to the hotel. This is done so rapidly that 
a guest leaving his room on the ninth floor to 
check out of the hotel will have his bill waiting for 
him when he appears at the cashier's window, even 
when the computations are done more than 1000 
miles away. Airlines have similar centers for the 
same purpose, and the air defense of our country 
is controlled by similar centers. 

A number of factors should be considered in 
determining the location of a computer facility. 

Cost analysis is a factor in which computing 
centers are little different from other dynamic 
facilities. Land costs and building costs must be 
in balance with space required for efficient opera- 
tion of equipment; for ancillary activities of pro- 
gramming, coding and engineering; and for future 
expansion and developments. 

Insurance costs are directly related to the type 
of construction housing the computer center and 
to the center’s location in relation to potential fire 
hazards and fire protection facilities. 

Accessibility of site for delivery of equipment 
and supplies must be considered, as well as ade- 
quate door and passage widths. If elevators are in- 
volved, they must be of sufficient size and capacity 
to transport the heavy equipment. Efficient opera- 
tion and servicing depend largely on access to the 
equipment by both operators and service engi- 
neers. Units requiring operator control, such as 
console, tape units and card input-output units, are 
better placed in the center of the computer work 
area, while units requiring little or no operator 
control can be located in less preferential space. 
The major objective of the work-flow pattern is 
to prevent input data—on cards, tapes or other 
media—from being confused with the output. 
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Utilities, such as electric power of proper quality 
and reliability for computers, adequate water sup- 
ply and raw air supply of good quality for air- 
conditioning, are critical for computer operation. 

Communication facilities are an important fac- 
tor, for remotely located sites. The full exploita- 
tion of the center's capacity can be affected by 
the availability of leased wire facilities. 

Computer centers have common characteristics 
which greatly influence their design. 

They are critical. The computer center must be 
operable 24 hours a day. Guarantee of continuous 
operation is often a contract requirement by agen- 
cies who buy service from computer centers, and 
heavy damages must be paid if guarantees are 
not fulfilled. Computer centers frequently insure 
these guarantees and the machines and personnel. 

They demand unique environments. A home for 
expensive equipment and personnel requires an 
environment both demanding and unique. Such an 
environment is never cheap. Although computers 
are many times located in industrial buildings, the 
actual space for the machines is peculiarly “сот- 
puter space" and not industrial, 

The computers get more attention than people. 
The great cost of the machines, the serious con- 
sequences of machine failure and pressure from 
insurance requirements, manufacturers’ demands, 
and agencies’ anxieties—all of which can conflict 
with governmental and financial interests—make 
concern for people seem a secondary matter. 

Large quantities of input-output materials must 
be stored and processed. 

Let us investigate in some detail the require- 
ments an architect must fulfill to satisfy these com- 
mon characteristics. 

The program for a computer center develops 
from à combination of several electronic units in- 
terconnected by cables and tailored, with the aid 
of the manufacturer's representative and owner's 
programming and processing staff, to perform a 
predetermined class of service; the offices and 
spaces for system engineer, programmers and op- 
erators; and specialized data storage facilities. The 
architect must develop a close relationship with 
the owner's insurance agent and manufacturer's 
representative early, for requirements to satisfy 
both are unique in details with the individual firms 
in spite of general similarities. 

Machine layout for the computer system should 
be made prior to designing the building, since the 
floor area required for the system is determined 
by specific groups of components, located so cable 
limitations are not violated and proper clearances 
are maintained for servicing work space. Generous 
operating aisles must be provided and adequate 
area allotted for anticipated expansion. 

Space must also be determined for tape storage 
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within the main machine room that houses the‏ 
computer components. Space also should be pro-‏ 
vided for printer form stands, storage cabinets,‏ 
card files, work tables and desks, and punch card‏ 
equipment such as puncher, sorters or transceivers,‏ 
remote inquiry stations and transmission units.‏ 
The integration of the computer work area with‏ 

that of other research and accounting areas and 
with storage areas are ingredients of the usual 
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Floor plans above and left were developed for a center 
ar the University of Miami. The availability of larger 
computers negated plans but flexibility saved the day. 


architectural synthesis. The work-flow from vari- 
ous punch card equipment to and from the system 
can be considered after aisles and intermediate 
storage locations are planned. Such items as 
permanent document files, card files and magnetic 
tape files require different storage facilities and 
should be located for efficient utilization of space 
and short travel time to the computers. 

The floor plans illustrate the functional relation- 
ships of a proposed center at the University of 
Miami where site considerations made a vertical 
disposition of elements the most feasible solution. 
In this project, computer service is for research. 
The computer systems indicated on the first floor 
were not installed. Developments in computer 
availability and demands for computer service oc- 
curred so rapidly that, before working drawings 
could be completed, entirely different and larger 
computers were actually installed. Thanks to a 
flexible design, this was done without too much 
consternation or expense. 

Machines for a computer center are heavy and 
cannot be located so as to be harmonious with a 
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particular framing system without reducing the 
efficiency of operating procedures or destroying 
flexibility for other arrangements in the future. 
Cables that interconnect the machines are big and 
heavy and require openings in the floor system. 

Structural engineers have determined that floors 
which are capable of safely supporting a live load 
of 150 pounds per square foot usually support 
computer system machines adequately. However 
this requires judgment in the cutting of holes and 
judicious placement of machines. A 150-pound 
load-carrying capacity floor is rare in buildings 
except in warehouses, basements or first floors 
built on the ground. 

The use of patented raised floor systems for 
machine rooms has become the ready solution for 
providing the structural requirements without los- 
ing the flexibility needed for other demands. The 
space between the raised floor and the permanent 
floor can be used for power cables to the equip- 
ment and for inter-unit cables, and as an aircon- 
ditioning supply plenum. Raised floors provide 
for personnel safety and allow future layout 
change with the least remodeling cost. 

A number of types of raised floors are on the 
market and fall into two general classifications: 
pedestal type and stringer type. They consist of 
movable floor sections made of metal or wood 
to which composition flooring is applied. The sec- 
tions are supported at their edges by structural 
members or by stringers that rest on pedestals, or 
they are supported only at the corners by pedestals. 
To gain access to the space below the raised floor, 
the individual floor section can be easily removed. 

A word of caution: Although a raised floor can 
distribute concentrated loads, it should not be ex- 
pected to do so without some modification. Care- 
ful analysis of the floor loading should be made; 
it might become necessary to use other structural 
members to distribute such loads or, perhaps, the 
equipment can be relocated to avoid concentra- 
tion of load in excess of the raised floor capacity. 
Materials such as vinyl tile have been preferred 
for finishing because of their resilience and re- 
sistance to cracking and dusting. Insurance com- 
panies, of course, prefer the metal sections to the 
wood; underwriters say that, if the use of wood 
cannot be avoided, it shall be of lumber which has 
been pressure-vacuum treated by an approved fire- 
retardant treatment process. 

Floors carrying the machines should be isolated 
from the remainder of the building for two 
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reasons: 1) in certain manufacturing and com- 
mercial areas, buildings can be subjected to vibra- 
tions which can affect the performance of the 
computer equipment; 2) the mechanical units 
of the computer system, such as the card ma- 
chines, printers and blowers are a source of noise. 
If sustained vibrations are predicted to measure 
0.25G* (or more), the manufacturers will have to 
make modifications to their equipment or make 
recommendations for damping the vibrations 
within acceptable limits. 

Sound isolation for the machines and acoustical 
treatment for the room and ducts to the room are 
accomplished by the usual techniques. The floor 
construction should be vibration-isolated from 
adjacent construction. Wall construction should 
be of sufficient density to prevent the transmission 
of sound; the joints at base floor and base ceiling, 
a well as the doors, should be sealed. Ducts should 
be insulated to prevent passage of noise through 
them to adjacent areas, and a sound absorbing 
ceiling should be used. 

Since low levels of illumination are required for 
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easy reading of various console, indicator and 
signal lamps on the various pieces of equipment, 
direct sunlight and intense illumination should be 
avoided in the general machine areas. The recom- 
mended light level in these areas is 50 to 55 foot- 
candles at a height of 30 inches above the floor, 
with a recommended minimum of 40 footcandles. 
General lighting should be held at an approxi- 
mately equal level over the entire area of the 
machines, since operating and engineering per- 
sonnel must frequently work behind the various 
pieces of equipment. Where spotlighting of par- 
ticular pieces of equipment or display areas are 
desired, higher intensities must be provided. 
Incandescent lights impose a greater load on 
airconditioning systems than do fluorescent lights. 
For this reason, and since the equipment produces 
considerable heat, fluorescent lighting is favored. 
In order to achieve the recommended 50 to 55 
footcandle level of illumination, 2.5 to 4 watts of 
power per square foot of floor area is required 
for fluorescent lighting, whereas, 8 to 12 watts per 
square foot would be needed for incandescent 
lighting. Lighting fixtures recessed in a hung ceil- 
ing provide a method for using the “attic space” 
above the ceiling as an airconditioning plenum 
for dissipating the heat from lighting fixtures. 
Because of the great heat loads from the various 
computer components, large quantities of cool air 
are needed to maintain room temperatures accept- 
able for the functioning of components and the 
comfort of personnel. Machines are designed to 
take cool air in at their bases, and discharge warm 
air at their tops. The room airconditioning system 
for the main machine areas, therefore, logically 


should supply cool air near the floor and exhaust . 


warm air at the ceiling. This can be accomplished 
by using the raised floor to create an underfloor 
supply air plenum, and the hung ceiling to create 
a return air plenum. 

In this scheme, cool air is introduced into the 
room through long, narrow, floor registers set in 
slots cut in the perimeter sections of the raised 
floor. It mixes with the room air and is then pulled 
into the bases of the computer components which 
have built-in fans. Some components will take air 
through holes cut to size and location in the raised 
floor sections under the machines and take air 
directly from the underfloor plenum, through the 
units, exhausting the air through the top of the 
machines. Return air outlets, located in the ceiling 
over the computers to capture the warm air as 
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quickly as possible, return the air to the aircon- 
ditioning equipment through the plenum over the 
ceiling, dissipating heat from the lighting fixtures 
as the air flows over the fixtures. 

Design requirements for the airconditioning sys- 
tem are determined through consultation with the 
computer manufacturer, whose requirements are 
based on equipment protection, not creature com- 
fort. Fortunately, there is no real conflict in re- 
quirements satisfying both machines and men. 

At temperatures above 100 F, the life of a tran- 
sistor is relatively short. As temperature decreases, 
transistor life increases, but at a diminishing rate, 
and becomes asymptotic to the temperature in the 
range 70 to 75 F. High relative humidity is not 
desirable, as it encourages electrostatic leakage 
between components with resulting computer 
errors. Currently, manufacturers ask for 75 F DB 
and 50 percent RH in the computer room; how- 
ever, a few degrees' variation in temperature and 
fluctuations in relative humidity from 35 to 80 
percent under certain conditions are acceptable. 
The tapes used in the computers will operate 
within a humidity range of 20 to 80 percent, but 
35 percent minimum is required to protect the 
paper in the punch card machines. 

Room design conditions set at 75 F DB, with 
a plus or minus 1.5 F control fluctuation, and 50 
percent RH, with a plus or minus 5 percent, con- 
trol fluctuation usually will satisfy the manufac- 
turer's requirements. The manufacturer also re- 
stricts the RH in underfloor supply plenums to a 
maximum of 80 percent to forestall any chance 
of condensation forming within the floor plenum 
or within the machine when the floor supply out- 
let is located directly under the machine air intake. 

A separate airconditioning system is recom- 
mended for computer areas, for a number of 
reasons: The amount of heat dissipated while com- 
puter components are in operation requires year- 
round cooling; conditions must be operational be- 
fore machine power is turned on; most computers 
in computer centers function 24 hours a day, 
while other portions of the building might not; and 
reliability of performance must be high. 

The underfloor airconditioning plenum system, 
previously described as using the raised floor 
construction, is not permitted by code in some 
localities. Where such code restriction prevails, 
three very common systems will provide the neces- 
sary conditions: 1) a single-duct system where 
ducts conventionally distribute cool air over the 
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entire machine area in sufficient quantity to absorb 
the heat load of the entire room, including that 
generated by personnel, lights, machines and solar 
load on the room; 2) a two-duct, two-unit system 
where one duct system with its air-handling unit 
supplies the machines directly with the properly 
conditioned air, while the other duct system with 
its air-handling unit absorbs all heat loads except 
machine loads; and 3) a two-duct, single unit sys- 
tem where one duct system supplies the machines 
and the other, the room, from a single aircondi- 
tioning unit which supplies both room and ma- 
chines with air that is conditioned to meet com- 
puter standards. 

Controls for airconditioning must be reliable 
and monitored. A room thermostat set for 75 F 
controls face and by-pass dampers and control 
heaters for supply air. Humidifiers are regulated 
by a master humidistat set at 35 percent mini- 
mum and a submaster humidistat set at 80 per- 
cent maximum. The submaster humidistat is lo- 
cated in the duct or plenum supplying air to the 
machines; the other humidistat, in the room. To 
facilitate monitoring the performance of the air- 
conditioning system, a control panel should be 
located in a representative area of the computer 
room. This panel records on charts the tempera- 
ture and humidity conditions, both in the room 
and in the supply duct or plenum. 

Power for computers must be of good quality 
and dependability. The line-to-line voltage toler- 
ance must be maintained within plus 10 percent or 
minus 8 percent of the normal rated voltage, 
measured at the receptacle when the computing 
system is operating. Voltages may be either 208 
or 230, but not both (usually the former). The 
supply is 3-phase, 4-wire, 60-cycle, and the fre- 
quency must be maintained at 60 cycles plus or 
minus 1 cycle per second, The feeder for the 
computer system should feed no other loads, 
since possible fluctuations of current can cause 
computer malfunction. It should not only be pro- 
tected by a main line circuit breaker but also by a 
remote power-off device located in the main ma- 
chine area. 

In some localities where power interruptions oc- 
cur frequently, some type of stand-by power 
should be available for continuing operations of 
the computer equipment. 

Since continued operation of the computer 
equipment is dependent upon the information con- 
tained on tapes, cards, disks and similar media, it 
is essential that facilities be provided to safeguard 
properly this vital data from destruction or dam- 
age. Storage for tapes, cards, etc., which are not 
an integral part of the computer but vital to its 
function, should always be stored in waterproof, 
noncombustible storage units having the same tem- 
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perature, humidity and cleanliness conditions as 
the computer room itself. Normally only tapes, 
cards, disks, etc., as are needed day to day or cur- 
rent to operations are stored in the computer room. 
A standard fire vault is satisfactory, but tapes 
should be stored in metal cabinets in the vault, 
because the usual 2 to 4 hour fire-vault door 
exudes a vapor when it is “cooked,” and this vapor 
can damage the tapes. 

In some areas, local codes and ordinances (un- 
der certain conditions insurance regulations) re- 
quire automatic water sprinklers. Usually, the use 
of sprinklers can be avoided by using noncom- 
bustible materials and fire-resistant construction. 

In view of the importance of certain key units 
in a major computing center, approved automatic 
carbon dioxide protection is sometimes provided, 
if feasible, to discharge directly into the enclosure 
of critical components, such as the power unit, the 
central processing unit, and similar units con- 
sidered particularly vulnerable to fire. Such pro- 
tection is actuated by sensitive smoke-detection 
equipment. 

Portable carbon dioxide fire extinguishers of 
the handy 15-pound size, located at strategic points 
in the computer area, will usually satisfy require- 
ments in fire-resistant buildings. 

The computer is unique among machines, in 
that it can check itself at the same lightning speed 
at which it calculates, It also proposes improve- 
ments, alterations and complete redesign of itself 
with equal speed. This facility could be disastrous 
for the architect designing a computer center, if 
it were not a fact that the trend for bigger and 
better computers relates to capacity and not to 
size. The development of computer components 
tends toward handsomer, more compact, cooler 
operating machines of tremendous capacity for 
performing a variety of services with greater speed. 

The design elements of a computer center are 
relatively few and not difficult to arrange. If pro- 
visions are allowed for adequate expansion in the 
computer rooms (How can an architect miss, 
with computers shrinking in size with each new 
model?), and if adequate storage space for tapes 
and paper goods is available, any computer center 
can accommodate a tremendous expansion of serv- 
ice without increasing the center’s plant. As long 
as the center is accessible to telephone wires or is 
fitted with a gun antenna focusing on Early Bird, 
data from the far reaches of the world and even 
outer space can be transmitted. 

The design of computer centers is no different 
from the design of any other building for an exact- 
ing, uncompromising client with expensive tastes. 
The only real difference is that the client for com- 
puter centers is an exacting and uncompromising 
machine. . 
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The Politics of Urban Design 


BY GORDON G. WITTENBERG, AIA 


For many people, politics is regarded as the con- 
trivings of the unscrupulous in government, an 
activity which is suspect and conducted largely 
out of public view. For the author, the concept 
as it operates in urban redevelopment must be 
politics in the best sense: the art of statecraft in- 
volving all affected persons. He explains his views 
by recalling the successful experiences of Little 
Rock from which he has extracted a number of 
practical precepts, all applicable to any city con- 
cerned with urban improvement programs. 


EVERYONE involved in architecture and its ге- 
lated fields shares the desire and recognizes the 
necessity for good urban design. I want to discuss, 
therefore, some of the methods and techniques 
which can be utilized to make this happen, and 
where all of us fit into this picture. I further want 
to discuss how to arouse our politicians, planners, 
businessmen, and citizens to demand the imple- 
mentation of these techniques. This is the “poli- 
tics” of urban design. 

Our world is literally exploding into new dimen- 
sions. Its mushrooming population places immense 
pressures on the very means of existence. The mil- 
lions of people in our urban communities are no 
longer satisfied merely to exist. They desperately 
want, demand and will attain a better way of life. 
Obviously, the cities that remain only the products 
of the past 50 years will suffer simply because the 
urban planning—and the lack of it—in the first 
half of the 20th century isn’t adequate for the re- 
mainder of the second. Those cities that have the 
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vision to plan boldly and the determination to 
build soundly can look forward to winning in this 
great competition. In fact I'm not at all sure that 
we have much choice. Not to act has only one 
alternative: defeat by default. 

Fundamentally, our problem begins with arous- 
ing the interest and concern of the citizenry to 
the condition of our urban areas, to the courses 
of action available and to the danger signals oc- 
casioned by rapid, sprawling growth. 

I would like to submit the example of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, as an interesting case study of a 
city's efforts to insure a sound urban design to 
provide for modern man's needs in a new urban 
environment. I would not be so presumptuous as 
to pretend that this story is a flawless one, or so 
naive as to proclaim that the plan for a renewed 
and revitalized Little Rock represents the pat- 
ented panacea for the urban ills of your city or 
any other. No two communities are exactly alike. 
Therefore, no plan for solving the problems unique 
to individual cities can be exactly alike. But there 
are experiences worth sharing. 

Some time ago it became obvious to us in Little 
Rock and the surrounding area that people were 
unwilling to accept the outdated, second-hand way 
of life found there. Our area was then beginning 
to realize its enormous potential as a thriving cen- 
ter for business and industry. We were in the proc- 
ess of converting from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial economy. New industries started to bring in 
new plants and unprecedented payrolls. They were 
also creating a demand for new housing, new 
Schools, new shops and added community fa- 
cilities which are all a part of the total picture. 

The presence of a new industrial plant throws 
the outworn and obsolete parts of a town into 
sharp contrast with the new. We can take a page 
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from the book already written by American in- 
dustry. US manufacturers are noted the world 
over for their readiness to scrap obsolete machin- 
ery to replace it with more efficient apparatus. It 
is an equally good investment to scrap obsolete 
elements of a community plant and to replace 
them with more efficient, attractive and functional 
urban components. No city can grow to its maxi- 
mum potential if the entire community is not kept 
up to high standards. 

In Little Rock we recognized our obligation to 
renew and revitalize our urban environment; to 
cut out the diseased tissue of slums, repair the 
worn fabric of poor environment and begin to set 
our physical house in order to meet the challenge 
of the times. This didn’t just happen. 

City officials, planners, architects and business- 
men took a long hard look at the problems of the 
community and set out to determine the most 
equitable and effective means available to solve 
them. It was obvious that a piecemeal, sporadic 
attack on isolated situations would never provide 
a lasting solution to those problems which had 
been abuilding for a hundred years or more. Nor 
would it solve the problems of urban sprawl ram- 
pant around the periphery of the city. What Little 
Rock needed was a plan. More important still, 
there was a need to devise a plan which could be 
carried out within the framework of financial and 
legal capabilities. 

A cross section of community leadership met 
to analyze our problems. It was quickly deter- 
mined that the situation we faced was not just a 
“city thing,” an isolated problem of the central 
city alone. Like most metropolitan areas, Greater 
Little Rock was made up of a number of separate 
municipalities and many more independent gov- 
ernmental entities. Nevertheless, all shared mutual 
concern over the welcome but problematical 
growth we were experiencing. It was agreed that 
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the establishment of the proper pattern for growth 
and development could best be achieved through 
a coordinated planning effort for the entire area. 

As a result of the concerted action of local citi- 
zens, a Metropolitan Area Planning Commission 
was established. This agency was set up to treat 
the planning problems of the entire county rather 
than those within the city limits alone: a paper 
line which urban problems readily traverse. This 
agency now works with the city, county and state 
planning commissions for a coordinated, orderly 
program of growth and development. 

“Metroplan,” as we call the Commission, is fi- 
nanced primarily by contributions from each of 
the participating cities, their school districts, the 
county and other financially able bodies. It is di- 
rected by a board of commissioners composed of 
leading citizens concerned with the development 
of the area. An architect is the past chairman. 
Metroplan is properly staffed with professional 
planners whose experience and academic back- 
grounds provide a wide range of talent necessary 
for this most comprehensive endeavor. 

That good planning is good business became 
evident sooner than anyone had anticipated. 
Through Metroplan's studies of growth patterns, 
the school districts were shown where schools 
would be needed a decade hence. This enabled 
them to purchase land in advance of need for 10 
to 20 percent of its later market value. The in- 
vestment put forth by the school districts for met- 
ropolitan planning has proven a fantastic bargain. 

Many other direct, tangible dollar-and-cents 
savings could also be illustrated with regard to 
such items as the location of industrial sites, sani- 
tation facilities, public utilities, expressways and 
interstate highway projects. 

This is good, sound, sensible planning. It's been 
good business and great politics. I can't think of 
a single elected official who opposed this opera- 
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tion. I can remember a number of them who used 
it as an example of their progressive thinking. 
This is as it should be. It’s remarkable how prog- 
ress can be accelerated if we aren’t particularly 
concerned about who gets the credit. 

As studies of the urban area progressed, it be- 
came apparent that we had an urban body with 
a sick heart. Our new growth areas would never 
realize their fullest potential until something was 
done to improve the heart itself, the control cen- 
ter. Our central city was still the hub of the entire 
urban area. It had to be revitalized and modern- 
ized to service adequately the pressing demands of 
its sprawling environs. 

After extensive study, it was concluded that the 
best means available to attack the problems of 
blight and decay within the city was a comprehen- 
sive program of urban renewal in its fullest sense: 
a massive, citywide attack on the deficiencies in- 
herited from the past. Fortunately, we had a good 
city-manager form of government, many members 
of which had been involved from the beginning. 
We also had an active housing authority which 
had earned the respect of the community. There- 
fore, we had in existence the necessary vehicle to 
get going. Since that time, Little Rock has estab- 
lished a national reputation as an outstanding ex- 
ample of a community which has used well this 
tool for rebuilding the city from within. By the 
end of this year, Little Rock will have completed 
five urban renewal projects, which is a very 
good record. Three more projects are presently 
in execution and four more in the planning stages. 
Project areas involve some 3500 acres of the city 
and constitute an ultimate expenditure in Federal 
and local funds of some $82 million. 

As of the first of this year, $31 million in new 
construction has been completed or announced on 
land which has been cleared and made available 
for redevelopment through the renewal program. 
In addition, over $13 million has been spent by 
property owners on the rehabilitation of property 
within the project area. In many instances the evi- 
dence of progress in neighborhoods adjacent to 
the project areas has been just as dramatic, thanks 
to the improved health of the renewed neighbors. 
We are finding that for every dollar of public funds 
expended, private enterprise is spending five dol- 
lars in the rebuilding cycle. That’s quite a business 
generator in a city of 130,000 population. 

Little Rock has reaped a wealth of benefits from 
our urban renewal program. We have created a 
better living environment for thousands of our 
citizens. New jobs, payrolls and profit have been 
realized in the process. I must add, however, that 
the job doubtlessly would not have been done 
without the financial assistance made available 
under the urban renewal program. Few, if any, 
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urban centers in the United States are in a finan- 
cial position to meet effectively all of the bur- 
geoning demands occasioned by the explosive 
transition from a rural to an urban society. The 
city is strained to the very breaking point in order 
to meet the cost of operating the community plant. 
With an ever-increasing population, the city finds 
itself faced with the need for enormous capital 
improvement programs necessary to service new 
growth areas. At the same time, it is trying to 
give attention and positive action to the older, 
declining areas. 

I find it difficult to understand those who con- 
tend that a common purpose does not exist in the 
area of urban design in which government—both 
local and Federal—can unite with private enter- 
prise to form an effective alliance. I am not will- 
ing to concede that the Federal government is my 
enemy. It is my government and it should work 
with me. Urban renewal is based on a partnership 
of government and private enterprise. The lion’s 
share of the money spent in this program in the 
long run is, and will be, furnished by private 
sources. 

I don’t propose urban renewal as a cure-all or 
advocate its use in all cases. It is only a tool. Much 
depends on how you use, misuse or fail to use it. 
Cases can be sighted in some cities where urban 
renewal has worked badly or not at all. Most fail- 
ures can be attributed to poor or inadequate plan- 
ning and to a lack of the most vital elements of all: 
community understanding and support. 

This brings us back to politics, convincing the 
right people and keeping their confidence. When 
I say “politics” and the “right people,” I don’t 
mean that you stop with Capitol Hill in Washing- 
ton or the Statehouse, City Hall, County Court- 
house or Planning Commission. The right people 
also means the news media, the construction in- 
dustry, the real estate board, the financial industry, 
the Chamber of Commerce, civic clubs, PTAs, 
church groups, every public or private agency, 
business, profession and individual citizen who 
is affected by urban design—in short: everyone. 
Naturally, you cannot convince everyone, but gen- 
eral public understanding and acceptance is as 
fundamental to the success of any program of this 
nature as good spaghetti is to an authentic Italian 
restaurant. 

Little Rock incorporated a most effective ve- 
hicle to insure good politics in its efforts. Under- 
standing the significance of this program to the 
city's future, business leaders realized that they 
needed the continual and solid backing of the 
entire community. The result was the organization 
of the Urban Progress Association. The incor- 
porators of its charter included the presidents of 
every bank, every utility, every major department 
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store, property owners and the proprietors of most 
of our leading businesses. Urban Progress has re- 
peatedly proven its worth to the community in its 
active support of sound local government, com- 
prehensive metropolitan planning, orderly growth 
for residential and industrial development and, 
where needed, renewal and redevelopment. 

Urban Progress was largely responsible for the 
early approval of our request for planning funds. 
It organized and scheduled meetings for local 
groups of officials having a part in planning to 
assure that there were no overlapping efforts and 
to keep all official agencies informed of plans as 
they developed. Laymen who had specialized 
knowledge and experience in certain fields were 
organized into technical advisory committees. No 
public funds are used by Urban Progress. Every 
penny necessary for its operation—running about 
$35,000 a year—is furnished by private member- 
ship investment. 

This association keeps the community constantly 
informed through newsletters, speeches, slide talks, 
motion pictures, newspaper and magazine articles, 
television and radio. 

As an official civic group in the community, 
Urban Progress does not actually participate in 
the preparation of plans and has no official voice 
in their ultimate approval. However, its members 
so closely ally themselves with the program that 
they are an actual part of it every step of the way. 
Urban Progress has provided the public informa- 
tion needs and the organizational backing of the 
community: the politics of urban design. 

This association has been especially instrumental 
in the initiation and current execution of Little 
Rock's most dramatic program involving the crea- 
tion of a new design for the very heart and core of 
the city—the Central Little Rock Urban Renewal 
Project. This is a massive 508-acre program in- 
volving the realization of the entire central busi- 
ness district and its environs. In execution now for 
four years, it is projected for another six. By the 
end of this year, work will begin on $14 million 
worth of new construction on land made available 
for redevelopment through the project. Some of 
the finest talent available has been incorporated 
into the planning of this project and the architec- 
tural treatment of the redevelopment proposals. 

This project actually had its birth as early as 
1957 at the National Citizens Planning Conference 
held in Little Rock. To translate the theme— 
“Main Street 1969"— into visual terms, the Ar- 
kansas Chapter АТА created a concept of what 
Downtown Little Rock could look like in that 
year—based on broad assumptions and the best 
estimates the architects could make, working as 
they were with limited basic data and an excep- 
tionally short time schedule for the preparation of 
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drawings. This visualization was, however, all that 
was necessary to fire the imagination of the busi- 
ness and civic leaders who saw in the concept a 
rallying point as well as a place to begin molding 
a new central business district. Since the incep- 
tion of the Downtown Little Rock 1969 plan and, 
eventually, the adoption of the Central Little Rock 
Urban Renewal Project, the results have been al- 
most awesome. 

The renewed faith in the downtown area—in- 
spired initially by the efforts of our local archi- 
tects—has resulted in a strictly private investment 
of over $64 million for new construction and re- 
modeling in downtown Little Rock. This amount 
is greater than was spent in this same area in the 
preceeding 40 years. 

As a part of the downtown renewal project, a 
general rehabilitation program has recently been 
initiated. A 30-man committee was organized 
within the membership of Urban Progress to as- 
sist the renewal agency in encouraging business- 
men and property owners to examine the esthetic 
posture of the landscape and streetscape and to 
coordinate remodeling and rehabilitation. This 
committee is making marvelous headway in elimi- 
nating the typical unlovely, uninviting, worn-out 
look of the downtown asphalt jungle which repels 
resident and visitor alike. АП in all, Little Rock 
is getting a gigantic face lifting—not without mis- 
takes—but a bright new face it is! 

In addition to the face lifting, we in Little Rock 
are also looking at our governmental structures 
with a mind toward modernization. A citizens 
group with metropolitan representation has re- 
cently recommended consolidating many of the 
governmental functions which now duplicate each 
other in our various incorporated municipalities 
within the metropolitan area. If put into effect, 
this can save our taxpayers millions of dollars. We 
are all aware of the natural tendencies of govern- 
mental entities to covet the functions of their vari- 
ous branches. Convincing a quarter of a million 
people that the consolidation of a large number 
of municipal services is good business is not as 
easy a task as it would appear. But the job we 
have done so far wasn't easy either. So we're 
going to try. 

Recent efforts have shown positive progress. In 
order to assure a continuity of effort, a full-time 
Community Development Department has recently 
been incorporated into the structure of the Little 
Rock municipal government. Similar efforts are 
underway in the neighboring city of North Little 
Rock and elsewhere throughout the area. 

I would carry this one step further and report 
that the General Assembly of Arkansas in 1963 
created a State Planning Agency to coordinate 
and concern itself with planning on a statewide 
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basis. This wasn’t anyone’s pet dream either. It 
came about because our elected officials had seen 
demonstrated proof of the great need and benefit 
to be derived through coordinated efforts rather 
than the haphazard methods of the past. 

Communities in Arkansas are also able to hire 
the services of the City Planning Department of 
the University of Arkansas to assist them in set- 
ting up minimum code requirements, master street 
plans and many of the necessary planning con- 
cepts fundamental to their development. 

There are a few important lessons to be learned 
from our efforts—all worth consideration here. 
* The planning and rebuilding of our urban areas 
cannot and should not be considered a purely pri- 
vate endeavor. There is a public obligation through 
the provision of necessary public facilities which 
must be met. It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that public investment is often the catalyst 
necessary to generate private initiative and devel- 
opment. Desirable and adequate expressways and 
thoroughfares must be provided throughout the 
city to make the vital link between outlying resi- 
dential areas and the central business district. This 
planning must be coordinated with the state and 
interstate transportation systems. Cultural and 
recreational facilities must be provided. Govern- 
ment buildings must be made attractive and easily 
accessible to the public. Without these public in- 
vestments to provide a sound base for the area, 
private development will lag. Thus, public initia- 
tive through the provision of public facilities is 
necessary for private investment. 
* Planning studies and proposals should be made 
with an eye to the needs of the entire community. 
It is important, before undertaking any part of a 
development or project, to develop a detailed plan 
for the future growth and development of all of 
the community. It is vital to know in detail how 
each part of the urban design relates to the other 
parts before attempting to treat any portion of the 
whole. An urban area operates on too many dif- 
ferent levels and has too many interrelationships 
to be examined and treated in a piecemeal fashion. 
* Private plans should be developed with official 
public participation and sanction. Thus, when they 
are completed, they will have official recognition 
and can then be carried out rather than forgotten. 
This does not rule out private participation in the 
planning process, either through work or money 
or both. It means that there must be recognition 
in City Hall, in the business community and among 
the general public that the city has its responsibil- 
ities for the plans under preparation. Unless ev- 
eryone who is directly affected by the program is 
involved in the planning and a solid broad par- 
ticipation is realized, the program is in critical 
danger of lacking the necessary support for adop- 
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tion. Without support, the plan will merely lan- 
guish, ignored in the files. 

* The leaders cannot move ahead of public under- 
standing, approval and acceptance in programs in- 
volving public action. If the community and its 
public bodies are to be included in plans for urban 
design, they must be made to understand what the 
problems are, how the community is affected, why 
the plan must be carried out and what the benefits 
are to the community. Perhaps this sounds basic, 
yet many groups today involved in this type of 
activity overlook the need to tell and sell their 
plans and program—and many stub their toes on 
public opinion or the opposite, public apathy. 

* Lastly, plans must be kept flexible and easily 
adaptable to changing economic trends and condi- 
tions. Set realistic time limits for completion and 
be prepared to meet with demands for unparalleled 
speed on the one hand and a deliberate snail's 
pace on the other. There is a need for infinite pa- 
tience. Remember that this job cannot be accom- 
plished overnight. 

These are a few of the elements which must be 
considered when we speak of the practical politics 
of urban design. Undoubtedly, there are many 
other factors more or less important, depending 
on situations unique to each community, which 
must also be considered. And it is incumbent upon 
us to make these matters our business. Why us? 
A writer once said, “1 finally understand what 
architects are. You are the people who can see 
buildings before they are there—I can't." Chloe- 
thiel Woodard Smith Fata told some of her col- 
leagues a while ago, “As architects, we must see, 
even if all too frequently with less than perfect 
vision, what no one else can see—the building 
finished and used by the people it was built for, 
or the city completed and lived in by the people 
it was built for. Each year, as we finish a new 
town or building, we can look at the buildings 
‘after they are there’ and see if they are as fine as 
those we saw before they were there." Mrs. Smith 
went on to say, "We are pretty well agreed that 
the millions of square feet of the new haven't 
satisfied our all too recent and all too timid dreams 
for fine cities that are more than new. We must 
find new dreams, new ideas and new ways of com- 
municating; not just new bricks and fresh con- 
crete. For the architect, unlike the sculptor, the 
painter, the musician, the poet, is bound to people 
and, except in rare instances, he must bring people 
along with him or his art will remain paper, habit- 
able only in the mind." 

I couldn't agree more—if the art of urban de- 
sign of which we are capable is not to remain 
merely paper, then we must decide that we too 
must bring people along with us. This, then, is 
the definition of the politics of urban design. = 
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How 
to Design Against 
Earthquakes 


1 West Anchorage High School: relatively minor damage of circular library as compared to the adjoining classroom 
wing, 2 The city of Anchorage in the L-Street slide area: pile of rubble at left center contains the Four Seasons 
Apartments. Knik Arms Apartments is at top center, 3 West Anchorage High School: damage at the intersection of 
classroom wings and the corner of the gymnasium, 4 Cordova Building: damage to the lower part of the stair tower. 
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BY LLOYD E. HIXON, AIA 


Earthquake damage may be minimized and re- 
pair work made less costly by the architectural 
consideration of size, arrangement and shape in 
the design of a building and by a judicious choice 
of finishes. These conclusions are based upon 
the author's observations following the Good 
Friday earthquake of March 1964 in Anchorage, 
Alaska. He was a member of a group of archi- 
tects and engineers sent by the Boston engineer- 
ing firm of Metcalf & Eddy to inspect the damage 
and determine the best methods to repair and 
rehabilitate structures and utilities, with a view 
toward minimizing future losses. 


OFTEN DETERMINED before the structural system 
is developed, the shape, size and arrangement of a 
building and the selection of finishes are entirely 
in the hands of the architect. The resistance of a 
building to the destructive forces of an earthquake, 
therefore, clearly lies within the province of archi- 
tectural design. 

It is true that when a building is situated in a 
slide area, very little can be done to avoid its 
complete destruction. But, in the Alaskan 
earthquake, it could be observed that the shape 
of a building in plan, the proportion of height to 
width, the relationship of window area to solid 
wall, the mass of a structure and the arrange- 
ment of architectural elements and connections 
affected the extent of damage caused by the shock 
waves. Certain finishes were damaged to the ex- 
tent that complete replacement was necessary, 
while others minimized the damage, the cracks 
and breaks in their surfaces hardly noticeable. 


Effects of Shape 


The perfect plan shape for a building subject 
to seismic forces is a circular one. Comparatively 
minor damage was sustained by the circular li- 
brary of the West Anchorage High School (Fig. 1). 
With a shell dome supported by 12 equally spaced 
perimeter columns, seven segments of the circle 
were unrestricted while five segments had abut- 
ting one-story elements connecting the library to 
the school. The damage was confined to these 
restrained five segments. A crack in the floor 
slab and a corresponding one in the roof followed 
a line joining two opposite perimeter columns at 
the abutting structures, while vertical plaster 
cracks developed on four of the six columns sup- 
porting the restrained segments. 

The circular form unrestrained by abutting 
elements, elliptical forms, rectangular shapes 
with convex curved sides or lenticular hyper- 
boloids should be able to withstand earthquakes 
with little or no damage. In the case of free-form 
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shapes, a concentration of forces may occur at 
the points of curvature reversal, causing consider- 
able damage in these areas. 

The square or rectangle form appears to be the 
next choice of plan shape able to minimize dam- 
age from seismic forces. However, the propor- 
tions of length to width should be such that their 
difference does not exceed a limit of approximately 
3 to 1. Long rectangular shapes should be broken 
into smaller rectangles or squares by the use of 
seismic joints of sufficient width to allow for max- 
imum free movement of each part, or by connect- 
ing elements of the building to allow free move- 
ment of the adjoining portions. 

In the Anchorage area, the simple rectangular 
buildings sustained only minor earthquake dam- 
age (Fig. 2). Long rectangular buildings such as 
the Denali Elementary School, not divided by 
seismic joints, had cracks at regular intervals. 
Again, more extensive damage occurred at the 
junctions of abutting classroom wings (Fig. 3). 
When these wings intersected at an angle other 
than a right angle, the damage appeared to be 
less, as in the case of classroom wings near the 
West Anchorage School library. Sufficient seis- 
mic joints at the junction of various wings may 
confine the damage to only the rupture of these 
joints and perhaps some of the floor cracking sus- 
tained by the Alaska Psychiatric Institute. 


Effects of Height and Width 


Other factors being equal, there appears to be 
a relationship between damage due to earthquake 
and the proportion of height to width (slender- 
ness ratio) in buildings over five stories high. The 
three tallest buildings in Anchorage, with heights 
of about 2/2 times their width, including the 15- 
story steel frame Westward Hotel and the 14- 
story reinforced concrete L-Street and McKinley 
Apartments, were seriously damaged. 

Similarly, the two tallest office buildings—the 
Hill and the Cordova—suffered extensive dam- 
age in their mechanical cores subjected to most 
of the shear stresses. In addition to the core dam- 
age where the concrete was badly cracked partic- 
ularly at the lower floors, the columns were 
severely buckled in the Cordova Building with a 
height of 1% times its width as compared with 
the Hill Building where height and width are 
about equal. (Fig. 4.) 

A six-story reinforced concrete building with 
a height 144 times its width, the Knik Arms 
Apartments, suffered very minor damage even 
though it was in the L-Street slide area and moved 
several feet from its original location. (Fig. 2.) 
The movement of the ground under the building 
changed the seismic force so that the building was 
vibrating at a lesser degree. In this case, the ex- 
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tent of the damage was not relative to the height 
and width proportion as in the case of a badly 
swaying structure. This building had other ad- 
vantages in its design which are discussed below. 


Relationship of Window Area to Solid Wall 


The effects of the relationship of window area 
to solid wall area on building damage caused by 
an earthquake can best be illustrated by compar- 
ing the damage to the Hillside Apartments and 
to the Knik Arms Apartments. The Knik Arms 
had a window area of less than one-fourth of the 
solid wall area. The building was a large solid con- 
crete box with small openings. The Hillside, on 
the other hand, was made up of disconnected 
bands of solid walls and windows, equal in area 
on the south and one-third window area on the 
north (Fig. 5). The Hillside was damaged beyond 
repair by the earthquake and the Knik Arms 
Apartments suffered little damage. 

The classroom wings of the West Anchorage 
school were built with a high percentage of win- 
dow area to solid wall (Fig. 6). This fact plus the 
great mass of the concrete floor and roof slabs 
(9 in. thick, and in some spots 11-in. roof slabs) 
contributed to the earthquake damage of this 
building. Such a great dead load created a lot of 
momentum once it was set in motion. 


Exterior Finishes 


A wide variety of exterior and load-bearing 
materials was surveyed. They are evaluated 
here solely as exterior finishes without structural 
functions. In general, panel materials fastened 
securely to the structure but with some freedom 
of movement along the joints fared better than 
monolithic or unit masonry joined with cement 
mortar. Cracks and breaks in the latter walls were 
more expensive to repair, requiring cleaning of 
joints, tuck pointing for unit masonry and filling 
of cracks. 

Most wood framed buildings with plywood 
panels, wood shingles or siding had little damage. 
Buildings with asbestos shingles had a few cracked 
or missing shingles which could be easily re- 
placed. Insulated metal siding attached to wood 
framing or on furred masonry walls withstood the 
earthquake with flying colors. There were in- 
stances of attachments loosening or bolt heads 
shearing off, as in the case of Orion High School 
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5 Hillside Apartments: damage from the large window 
area and cavity wall construction on the south. 


at Elmendorf Air Force Base, but the ensuing 
repairs were minor. 

Curtain walls consisting of insulated metal 
panels and glass required only minor recaulking 
of joints. (Fig. 7.) But great danger to life and 
property resulted from the failure of the connec- 
tions for precast concrete and other heavy ex- 
terior panels. The attachment of these panels in 
an earthquake area must be especially designed 
to withstand such forces. 

Poured concrete walls developed many cracks. 
Larger than hairline cracks required routing out 
and grouting with material more elastic than 
cement mortar. An epoxy grout or the injection 
of epoxy into the cracks without routing gave 
good results. Hairline cracks could be sealed with 
a good bridging paint. These expensive repairs 
could be avoided in future earthquakes by pro- 
viding a more flexible outer skin such as metal 
siding, plastic laminates or other panel types. 

Walls built of unit masonry suffered damage 
which required extensive raking and tuck point- 
ing of the joints (Fig. 7). Reinforced unit ma- 
sonry walls withstood the shocks well, the hair- 
line cracks in the joints requiring only a good 
bridging paint. Veneered masonry and two-wythe 
cavity walls usually separated by insulation were 
highly unsatisfactory for the Anchorage area. 
Even when well tied, the movement of the facing 
in relation with its backup broke the ties; and 50 
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to 70 percent of the facing separated. The two- 
wythe cavity walls lost their outer wythe, making 
expensive repairs necessary (Fig. 5). 


Interior Finishes 


Panel finishes such as plywood, plastic lami- 
nates, gypsum wallboard and similar materials 
withstood earthquake shocks better than mason- 
ry units or ceramic tiles bonded to backup ma- 
terial with cement mortar. Building movement 
caused panel joints to open, but there was little or 
no need for repairs. Hairline cracks in masonry 
units needed only a coat of paint, but larger 
cracks had to be routed out, grouted and then 
painted. 

This type of interior damage constituted the 
bulk of repair work encountered in the schools 
and public buildings of the Anchorage area. Plas- 


tic laminate panels had no damage except where 
the panels were installed over plaster walls. The 
cracking of plaster caused the panels to buckle; 
but the removing and resetting of the affected 
panels were very inexpensive. 

Ceramic tiles were loosened when the bond 
with cement mortar bed was broken by the earth- 
quake shock. Tile wainscots applied with ad- 
hesive seemed to withstand the shocks better. 
Replacing loosened or crazed tiles was not ex- 
pensive or difficult. 

A poor material for resisting tensive and shear 
stresses, plaster was subject to cracking and spal- 
ling by the earthquake. When the plaster was ap- 
plied over gypsum lath or to metal lath on wood 
or steel studs, the repairs were easy and inexpen- 
sive. However, cracks in the solid plaster opened 
up the entire partition making necessary the com- 


6 West Anchorage High School: classroom wings with their large glass-to-solid-wall areas. 
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7 First Federal Savings Building: relatively greater dam- 
age to unit masonry as compared with curtain wall. 


8 West Anchorage High School: repaired classroom floor 
avoiding the patched look of old and new. 
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plete removal and replacement of the damaged 
units. In the L-Street and McKinley Apartments, 
more than 50 percent of the interior partitions 
had to be removed and replaced, indicating the 
desirability for a different type of partition in 
earthquake areas. 

The flooring material found in most schools, 
public buildings and apartment buildings was re- 
silient tile, asphalt tile being most common in the 
older buildings and vinyl or asbestos-vinyl being 
used in the newer structures. The asphalt tile re- 
flected every break in the subfloor, especially con- 
crete floor slabs. The repairs to resilient floors 
consisted of removing the tiles and patching the 
subfloor if the cracks were large, and then relay- 
ing new tiles after leveling the subfloor with an 
emulsion where a differential settlement had oc- 
curred. The more difficult task of matching the ex- 
isting tile was best accomplished by introducing 
a contrasting color and by removing a few more 
tiles in order to create an interesting floor pat- 
tern. (Fig. 8.) 

Ceramic tile floors suffered damage similar to 
tile wainscots. Unless cracks appeared on the sur- 
faces, the determination of whether the ceramic 
tile flooring had lost its bond with the setting 
bed required tapping the floor to locate any squares 
which had loosened. 

Earthquake damage to terrazzo floors reflected 
the damage to the subflooring and repairs were 
very expensive. Cracks in the terrazzo were routed 
out and filled with epoxy tinted to match the 
color of the terrazzo, but these stood out strongly 
as patches. For large cracks and breaks, and in 
areas where appearance was of the utmost im- 
portance, the only method was to remove the 
complete section between divider strips. It may 
be concluded that terrazzo should be used spar- 
ingly if expensive repairs following an earth- 
quake are to be avoided. A terrazzo flooring con- 
sisting of an elastic matrix such as polyester resin 
for the granite or marble chips instead of a ce- 
ment matrix would have suffered little damage 
during the earthquake. Also, the repair of such a 
finish is easy, comparatively inexpensive and can- 
not be detected from the existing adjacent areas. 
No terrazzo flooring of this type existed in the 
Anchorage area. 

A few design choices that lie entirely in the 
hands of the architect, when judiciously used, 
could minimize costly repairs to buildings sub- 
jected to seismic forces. Many more alternatives 
can and should be investigated. The Anchorage 
disaster has aroused the curiosity of architects 
working in areas subject to earthquakes. It has 
also revealed what they can do before engineers 
and other specialists are invited to contribute to 
the design of a building. Ы 
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Versatility Means Savings 


with professional architectural 
aluminum systems by Amarlite 


Amar-Tite ... Built-in Resilience 

Each mullion takes care of expansion/ 
contraction... no matter how long the 
wall. Flush-glazed, weather-tight, with 
concealed fastenings. Clean and simple 
for a show window or a complete wall. 


HV Trimline, Series 404 
A basic grid system, easily erected and 
„ glazed from the exterior. Depth of mul- 
lion variable by your choice of back 
members and snap-on face. Accommo- 
dates glass, panels, doors, vents, No ex- 
posed fastenings. 


First Federal Savings & Loan — Wichita Falls, Texas / Architect: Bank Citizens Bank — Gainesville, Florida / Ar 


с 
Building & Equipment Corporation Dealer: Southwestern Glass & Paint Bunch & Jackson / Dealer: Crystal Glass & Paint, Inc. 
Company, Inc General Contractor: Bank Building & Equipment Corporation General Contractor: Tassinari Construction Company 


Your designs, executed in Amarlite's engineered systems, will be distinctive in detail, reliable in perform- 
ance, and economically efficient. Your Sweet's file has Amarlite catalogs of entrances, curtain walls, store 
fronts, sliding doors, and LaPorte — newest in flush doors. For a representative, contact Amarlite Division 
of Anaconda Aluminum Company, P. O. Box 1719, Atlanta, Georgia 30301 
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CREATIVE USE OF MODERN ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA in hospital design is exemplified 
by these screen walls that enclose mechanical equipment, utilize daylight, provide sun control, ensure pri- 
vacy, and enhance the overall appearance. 

When you bring today’s Architectural Terra Cotta into your plans, you can design creatively ...and in 
virtually any color under the sun. You have a wide range of distinctive grille designs from which to choose, 
or you may create your own... for perforated facades, free-standing walls, room-dividers, or through-wall 
units that provide unique lighting effects. Whatever your selection—contour, color or finish—Federal Sea- 
board craftsmen will meet your most precise requirements, because all Terra Cotta grilles are custom-made 
and, for economy, are machine extruded. 

In addition to grilles, Architectural Terra Cotta can be specified in sculptured patterns or smooth plain 
surfaces, polychrome panels or sculpture. In fact, the utilization of this time-tested ceramic material for 
exteriors and interiors of buildings of all types is almost unlimited, Write for the facts. Construction detail, 
data, color guide brochure, advice and estimates on preliminary sketches will be furnished promptly. 


er a Cotta grilles can do for a great hospital 


Veterans. Administration Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. Designed by Eggers FED E RAL 
and Higgins, and Edwin A. Keeble SE ABO А RD 


Associates, Inc., architects. More th 
гер es, Inc rchitects ore than T E R R А C OTTA 


00 glazed white Terra Cotta grilles 


7 


in various sizes up to 10" x 20" x 4" CORPORATION 


were specified: Jar. screensnenioging 10 East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016 
mechanical penthouse, terraces, stairs d шшш) 


and animal laboratory for this, the Phone: 212 685-4646 Plant at Perth Amboy, NJ. 


world’s most fully automated hospi- 

tal, Grille design FS-K was specified کے کو پک کو‎ 
for serpentine screens at entrance. F $ T 

Trim for spandrel beams and struc- 
tural columns also was selected in Keeping pace with architectural 


matching Terra Cotta. trends for over 76 years. 


The War: Action and Words 


From all quarters across the land, 
the Institute is gaining support in 
its War on Community Ugliness. 
Here's a random sampling from the 
front lines of the current crusade. 


Art in Atlanta: In а move spear- 
headed by the North Georgia Chap- 
ter AIA, Atlantas Vice Mayor 
Sam Massell Jr. has proposed a 
citizens Art Advisory Board on 
matters of civic beauty. He said it 
was commendable that the AIA 
and the AIP “have displayed an ac- 
tive interest in the creation of such 
a body which frequently would be 
reviewing the works of their own 
members." 

The general subject of beauty, 
which has been given a good press 
by the city's two daily newspapers, 
has created some heated discussions 
concerned with advertising displays 
at the Atlanta Airport Terminal. 
(The North Georgia Chapter's ex- 
tensive role in the war effort will be 
reviewed next month.) 


Diagnosing Sick Cities: Summariz- 
ing its intensive study of the na- 
tion’s burgeoning metropolitan 
areas, Look magazine devoted the 
majority of its September 21 issue 
to communities that are finding 
their way back to health. “The 
cures for our sick cities are not 
quick, cheap or easy, but they are 
known," the editors reported. 
The magazine featured articles 
on Detroit, San Francisco, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Hartford and Hous- 


ton as cities working out cures for 


typical urban maladies. Boston, 
New Haven, Conn. Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and Wilmington, Del., 
. also were cited for civic betterment 
programs. 
California Blight and Beauty: An 
audio-visual report on what is hap- 
pening to the state's natural re- 
sources and ways in which intelli- 
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gent concern may stem the tide of 
its destruction is being prepared by 
the California Council AIA. 

A major feature of the 30-minute 
color-slide presentation will be case 
histories showing how civic con- 
cern and action have waged suc- 
cessful battles in the War on Com- 
munity Ugliness. Bay Area photog- 
rapher Randal Partridge is employ- 
ing new camera techniques as he 
travels about the state shooting for 
the report. 


Philadelphia and the Public: The 
executive committee of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter AIA has gone on 
record opposing the siting of the 
proposed 57-story Federal Court- 
house and Office Building on Con- 
tinental Square as “їп contradiction 
to almost all of the concepts on 
which the Penn Center and City 
Hall area redevelopment planning 
has been based." The statement 
says further: 

“The architects agree that a site 
so close to City Hall is not the place 
for a 57-story building because its 
shadow would fall across the great, 
new Penn Square West Plaza public 
space now being created; it would 
destroy the centrality of the City 
Hall Tower in the Center City com- 
position; and it would be too large 
and massive a structure to take a 
respectful position with the existing 
buildings and in the scale in the 
urban scene which has been so 
carefully conceived by the Planning 
Commission and the architects who 
have worked in the area for the past 
several years." 


Tomorrow's Cities: Working under 
а $15,000 grant sponsored by the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Foundation, 
Syracuse University is studying the 
physical development of the US city 
of the future. The program will 
concentrate on bringing architec- 
tural design training into direct con- 
tact with the needs of the people 
in the community through a pro- 
posed University-Community Ex- 
tension Service for the environ- 
mental arts. 

Syracuse, in beating out eight 
other universities for the grant, said 
this about the program's need: “In- 
timate environmental design atten- 


tion has largely been limited to 
those small parts in the central 
business district and in active re- 
newal project areas. The quality of 
environment found in large areas 
of the city continues to deteriorate. 
These gray areas are receiving very 
little skilled environmental design 
attention and that which is received 
is generally a ‘foreign element’ im- 
posed from without. 

“The resultant lack of design in- 
volvement in the community is not 
only blighting to the physical struc- 
ture of the neighborhoods but also 
deprives the people of the source of 


emotional enrichment possible 
through cooperative action in en- 
vironmental improvement. 

“This gap cannot be met by un- 
coordinated and sporadic effort. 
Filling it will require the education 
of an entire new generation of de- 
sign practitioners who feel person- 
ally involved in the total environ- 
ment and have the leadership train- 
ing necessary for effective work." 


Fans for the Film: The AIA's new 
movie “Мо Time for Ugliness" has 
gotten off to a flying start, with 
120 copies already sold to chapters 
and 40 more available for loan pur- 
poses. All orders for purchase of 
the film—the first copy costs $35— 
should be directed to the State and 
Chapter Affairs Office at the Octa- 
gon, while requests for use—no 
rental fee is charged—must be 
sent directly to Sterling Movies, 
USA, Inc., Booking Exchange, 43 
E. 61st St., New York, N.Y. 10023. 


Albuquerque-Downtown: Charged 
with the long-range planning for the 
core area, "Downtown Albuquer- 
que" is composed of a technical 

Cont'd on p. 92 
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Specify the Beauty and Brawn 
of Round Concrete Columns 


. 
Ej 
Round concrete columns lend an impressive appear 


ance to any type architecture, are always more eco- 
nomical when formed with SONOTUBE Fibre Forms. 


require minimum bracing and permit 
continuous pours as high as 40 feet. 


| 
| Dependable SONOTUBE Fibre Forms 
October 1965 


SONOCO 


SONOTUBE - 


FIBRE FORMS 


Round columns of concrete enhance the appearance of any structure 
while performing an essential support function. And the fastest, most 
economical way of forming them is with SoNorunE Fibre Forms. These 
low-cost forms place, brace, pour and strip easier . . . to speed the job 
and hold down building costs. Plan for round concrete columns and 
specify forming with SONOTUBE Fibre Forms. SoNoTuBE Fibre Forms 
are readily available to contractors coast-to-coast in sizes 6" to 48" L.D., 
in standard 18' shipping lengths or as ordered. See our catalog in Sweet's. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


® 


$ОМОСО 


construction products 


8586 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, HARTSVILLE, S. C. + Akron, Indiana * Atlanta, Са. * Hayward, 
Calif. . Janesville, Wis. + City of Industry, Calif. + Longview, Texas * Montclair, N. J. + Munroe 
Falls, Ohio * Mystic, Conn. * Newport, Tenn. + Tacoma, Wash. + CANADA: Brantford and Toronto, 
Ont. - Montreal, Que. + MEXICO: Mexico City 
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Go ahead. Design a 
ceiling that cools, heats, - 
lights, communicates, 
controls sound and , 
beautifies just the v/ay 
you want it to... 


pem | 


I will install it. 
And guarantee its 
performance, too! 


By combining many essential func- 
tions into one system, today's electric in- 
tegrated ceiling gives you new freedom 
in interior design. Take full advantage 
of that freedom. Create the ceiling that 
does what you want it to do, looks the 
way you want it to look. Then make it 
part of the electrical specifications and 
let your qualified electrical contractor 
takeit from there. 

Why an electrical contractor? Be- 
cause most of the functions of an inte- 
grated ceiling are powered or controlled 


Your Qualified Electrical Contractor 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, 610 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 20036 


October 1965 


by electricity... and electricity is the 
electrical contractor's business. 

Of course, proper installation will 
require the services of carpenters, sheet 
metal men, plasterers, plumbers, heating 
and refrigeration men. But your qual- 
ified electrical contractor has plenty of 
experience in coordinating the efforts of 
these specialists —and he has available 
to him established and recognized pro- 
cedures through which jurisdictional 
questions can be settled without delay- 
ing the job. 


And that's not all. Place the re- 
sponsibility for your integrated ceiling 
in the hands of your qualified electrical 
contractor and he'll guarantee the per- 
formance, not only of the electrical func- 
tions, but of the entire electrically space- 
conditioned ceiling system. 


NECA has prepared a film on in- 
tegrated electric ceilings. To arrange a 
showing, contact the Marketing Divi- 
sion of NECA at the address below. 


| Ceiling designed by Albert C. Martin and Associates 
for Kansas Power and Light Tower Lobby, Topeka, Kansas 
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for just 


а few 
pennies 
more 
per 
pening 
you 
can have 
TuS d 


" 


ee 


bring you 
$0 much more 


„IN MODERN 
APPEARANCE 


„IN QUALITY 


Fewer horizontal lines to break the clean, 
modern lines of this beautiful hinge. 
Flush Plugs at both ends of the barrel to 
prevent rising pins and to provide a smooth 
Clean barrel with more modern appearance. 
Stainless Steel Pins to absorb unusual 
teral strain and to prevent corrosion. 

Stainless Steel Oil-impregnated Bearings 
to carry the vertical load, to provide life- 
time lubrication at points of greatest wear 
to resist corrosion for the life of the door 
Annealed Zytel nylon bushings in the door 
leaf to provide a perfect bearing surface. 
Long sleeve minimizes lateral wear. Needs 
no lubrication. 

This is the hinge design architects say they want 

and it costs so little more—only pennies more. 

Wouldn’t it be smart to specify them on your next 

building. 

McKinney Moderne Hinges 

conscious consultants. 


McKINNEY 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 18505 


choice of quality 
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staff aiding a committee appointed 
by the City Commission. The staff 
is headed by two local architects, 
whose fees are paid by downtown 
property owners, and by a senior 
planner from the Planning Depart- 
ment staff 

Ihe group's proposal calls for a 
transportation and trade center, in- 
core living and cultural facilities 
and a governmental center. The 
long-range plan, which identifies 
land use up to the year 2020, rec- 
ommends the gradual elimination 
of the grid street system and, in 
some areas, a vertical separation of 


vehicular and pedestrian circula- 
tion. Vertical zoning is one device 
which will be used to implement 
the plan. 

The urban planning committee 
of the Albuquerque Chapter AIA, 
whose members are donating their 
time, is serving as professional ad- 
viser and critic at work sessions of 
the "Downtown" staff. 

An Outsider's View: What does the 
nonarchitect think about the Insti- 
tute's war? The president of the 


< 


University of Connecticut, Homer 
D. Babbidge Jr., expressed himself 
in the second issue of Podium, pub- 
lished by the Connecticut Chapter 
AIA. Asking the question “What 
Price Educational Architecture?” 
he discussed specific undertakings 
of the past two years at his insti- 
tution, ending on this note: 

“The Connecticut architects for 
whom Podium is principally in- 
tended are asked to bear part of 
the responsibility for the architec- 
tural sins of contemporary public 
building, which I must agree in the 
main has hardly been distinguished. 

“But if, indeed, ‘it takes two to 
tango, we must concede that the 
client shares fully the blame for 


architectural disappointments. In 
matters of public building you 
Cont'd on p. 96 
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Line Material CONTEMPORARY LAWN-GLO’s, Style A, in | Engineered and Installed: MAYFAIR PROJECT ELECTRICAL DEPT. Milwaukee, Wisc 


stalled in the mall at Mayfair Shopping Center, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


FOR A RHAPSODY 
IN STYLING AND COLOR 


LINE MATERIAL SOFT ILLUT 


ТО 175 WATTS MERCURY 


STYLED FOR THE MOOD 


Choose just the right tone to set the mood with the 
styling of Line Material outdoor lighting. An array of 
contemporary and traditional fixtures allows you to 
underscore your job in the key you choose. All L-M 
fixtures have been styled by the noted industrial designer, 
Jean Reinecke. Styling ranges from a crisp, sharp mod- 
ern design to an authentic reproduction of a whale oil 
lamp. And when you add a variety of 9 dramatic deco- 
rator colors, you have a design freedom available in no 
other outdoor lighting line. 


EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY 
You enjoy engineered, optimum useable lighting when 


ATION OUTDOOR LIGHTING 


ATTS INCANDESCENT 


ED FOOTCANDLE 


you choose Line Material luminaires. Aluminum con- 
struction assures long, corrosion-free life. Low-cost 
maintenance is realized with the accessible interior that 
is easy to clean or relamp. 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS 


Minimize the efforts in coordinating your lighting job 
by obtaining all the equipment from Line Material. In 
addition to luminaires—poles, ballasts, lamps, brackets, 
wiring and power supplies, including transformers, are 
available from your L-M Authorized Distributor, backed- 
up by an L-M Lighting Engineer and an L-M Field 
Engineer. They'll be happy to work with you. 


P CONTEMPORARY LAWN-GLO “iscae:1--2) 


The smart, modern styling complements any contem- 
porary architectural motif. Provides a flair to soft, func- 
tional lighting ; 9 decorator colors, and 3 styles. 
SPECIFICATION 

Utilizes incandescent lamps through 150-watts; has plastic, non-glare globe; 


standard 2-inch or 3-inch OD yard light post mounting ; supplied with or without 
photocontrol. 


y LINE MATERIAL'S COMPLETE OUTDOOR LIGHTING LINE 
ALSO INCLUDES HIGH, MEDIUM AND MEDIUM-SOFT ILLUMINATION 


TURN PAGE D 


STYLING AND COLOR FOR YOUR JOB 
FROM L-M's SOFT ILLUMINATION LINE... 


FOR ENTRANCES * WALKS * DRIVEWAYS * LAWNS * GARDENS * PATIOS * CHURCHES * SCHOOLS * MOTELS 
OFFICES * INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


To 175 watts mercury * 189 watts incandescent * 8000 lumens * 0.8 maintained footcandle 


STYLEKING 
(Scale: 1*-3) 
decor. 


version installations. 


Diversified, graceful styling plus a choice of 9 dynamic colors. Cover 
interchangeability gives added versatility. Will match any architectural 
Pole top mounting for installation economy in new and con- 


SPECIFICATION 

For lamps rated to 175 watts mercury or 
189 watts incandescent; constant-watt- 
age, high-reactance or reactor ballasts; 
IES Types І, 1-1 way, ll, 11-4 way, III, IV 
and V distributions; 3-inch and 7-inch 
mounting fitters; photocontrol accommo- 
dation for Styles A, B, C, and F units, 


"eatery 


STYLETTE 


(Scale: 1*=3") 


Complete choice with 7 designs and 9 colors, to match every 
architectural design and mood. 
covers are interchangeable. Pole top mounting for 3-inch 


In addition, the distinctive 


diameter poles adds installation economy. 


SPECIFICATION 

Designed to operate incandescent lamps 
rated up to 189 watts, IES Types |, 1-1 
way, 11, 1-4 way, III, IV and V distributions ; 
3-inch mounting fitter; includes built-in 
photocontrol. 


LAWNAI RE (Scale: 17 =2") 


Contemporary styling combined with ap- 
plication flexibility. Available in a choice 
of 9 decorative colors. For mounting on 
3” OD pipe. 


STYLED SUBURBANAIRE 


(Scale: 1" =2") 


Economical, quality lighting plus fresh, 
modern appearance. Open refractor re- 
duces dirt and moisture accumulation. 


^j Mounts on 1%-inch pipe support. Choice 
SPECIFICATION 
Available for use with 75-, 100- and 175-watt mercury ка доско: CORE 
lamps; internally mounted high-reactance ballast; IES SPECIFICATION 
Types 11, IV and V distributions; built-in photocontrol. Available for use with 189-watt incandescent, 100- and 175-watt mercury 
lamps; high-reactance or reactor ballasts; IES Types |, 1-1 way, Il, 11-4 way, 111, 
IV and V distributions; built-in photocontrol receptacle. 
TRADITIONAL LAWN-GLO 
(Scale: 1*2") DUSK-TO-DAWNER 
Efficient, controlled illumination com- i (Scale: 1° =2') 
praade oie er een RC pus men Mon AE 
> reis pi urs >й = he 58 B styling plus excellent 
DENT ап nume UBRCO lighting. Aluminum finish 
achieved with cast aluminum base and | blends with all types of 
d €— s conte р th a architecture. Mounts easily on poles or flat 
ld fini | : ing and dedi i е WI Z o surfaces ; also available for mounting on 1%- 
go at, root, e r Caps. Wall inch pipe supports. 
Mounted 


SPECIFICATION 

Available for incandescent lamps through 150-watts as well as a 100-watt 
mercury lamp with high-reactance ballast; mounts on standard 3-inch OD 
yard light post; supplied with or without photocontrol. 


vir mur 


SPECIFICATION 
Available for use with 100- and 175-watt mercury lamps; inter- 
nally mounted constant-wattage, high-reactance, reactor or con- 
stant-current ballasts; IES Types 11, Ill, IV and V distributions; 
built-in photocontrol receptacle; completely pre-wired, including 
power supply leads. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION on Line 
Material's line of outdoor lighting contact 
your L-M Distributor or write Line Mate- 


rial Industries, Milwaukee, Wisc. 53201. 690 


INDUSTRIES 


MCGRAW-EDISON COMPANY 


cenama mua 


merican 


lean 


Entrance Areas...made distinctive with tile 


1. Entrance Area, upper left, Pennfield Jr. High School, Hatfield, Pa. 
Feature wall: 1%” Tile Gems® with mural in assorted glazed colors. Archi- 
tect: Howell Lewis Shay & Assoc. Tile Contr.: E. Roman & Son. Plate 537. 


2. Apartment lobby, left center, of Troy Towers, Bloomfield, N.J. This 
distinguished mural is 1" x 1" ceramic mosaics. Architect: Gerber & 
Pancani. Tile Contr.: Bloomfield Tile & Terrazzo Co. Plate 518. 


3. Freedoms Foundation, lower left, at Valley Forge, Pa. Floor is subtly 
shaded Murray Ember Flash quarry tile. Architect: Howell Lewis Shay & 
Assoc. Tile Contr.: Italian Marble Mosaic Co. Plate 516. 


4. Entrance lobby, upper right, of Dulaney High School, Towson, Md., 
has colorful abstract ceramic mosaic design. Architect: Henry Powell Hop- 
kins & Assoc. Tile Contr.: Atlas Tile & Terrazzo, Inc. Plate 539. 


5. Entrance, in E. B. Erwin High School, Birmingham, Ala. Color and 
design interest is given to walls by using contrasting stripes of tile against 
a background of scored tile SD-5 in 370 Cr. Mocha. Architect: Davis, 
Speake & Thrasher. Tile Contr.: Wilson & Daniels Tile Co., Inc. Plate 536. 


6. Lobby, lower right, James M. Bennett Jr. High School, Salisbury, Md. 
Mondrian-type mural is 1%” Tile Gems. Architect: Booth & Somers. Tile 
Contr.: The Ba-Mor Co. Inc. Plate 512. 

Write for new color booklet 1100, "Ceramic Tile in Architectural Design.” 


merican Olean Tile Company—Executive Offices: 1899 Cannon Ave., Lansdale, Pa. Manufacturers of glazed tile, ceramic mosaics and Murray quarry tile. 
A Subsidiary of National Gypsum Company 
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know the client very well, and the 
extent to which the cliens publicus 
is able to fulfill his role in this part- 
nership is, after all, a challenge of 
an educational nature. It is our 
joint task first to educate and then 
to elevate his sights until client and 
architect are able jointly to produce 
architectural expressions that are 
of the people and a credit to the 
people.” 


Billboards and Buses: Advertising 
on the exterior of Pittsburgh’s pub- 
lic transit vehicles is being chal- 
lenged by six citizens who claim it 
is illegal and detrimental to the best 
interests of the community. The 
group consists of one ardent cam- 
paigner against billboard abuse, 
two architects and three landscape 
architects. 

As Grant Curry Jr., president of 
the Pittsburgh Chapter AIA, puts it: 
“There can be no such thing as an 
attractive sign on a bus or street 
car. No matter how beautiful the 
sign may be, contradiction of pur- 
pose makes it objectionable. You 
could place the Mona Lisa in a 
solid gold frame on a bus and it 
would still be ugly if it bore a com- 
mercial trademark.” 


Shaping San Francisco: An inter- 
professional 12-man committee on 
urban design composed of AIA, 
AIP and ASLA members has been 
in operation since January to assist 
in establishing goals for updating 
San Francisco's master plan. 
"What is needed is a new design 
tool," the committee declared in its 
report to the Board of Supervisors. 
“It must consist not only of broad 
verbal policies but also visions of 
what the city seeks to become. It 
must be so clearly perceived that a 
committed body of public interest 
can understand its opportunity for 
urban design quality and can also 
see what is at stake when a particu- 
lar interest is pushed. Such a tool 
is needed to provide an appropriate 
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framework for development deci- 
sions by government and the pri- 
vate sector." 


Exploring Our Environment: A 
summary of the first Interdiscipli- 
nary Conference on Environmental 
Design sponsored by the National 
Association of Home Builders [AIA 
JOURNAL, Feb. '65] has been pro- 
duced in a 24-page booklet called 
*31 Minds Explore Our Environ- 
ment." A companion 10-їпсһ rec- 
ord of taped excerpts from the two- 
day meeting is being mailed to a 
selected list of decision-makers in 
various fields. The booklet and rec- 
ord can be purchased for $2.50, or 
the former alone for $1, by writing 
to Ward V. Buzzell, NAHB, 1625 
L St N.W. Washington, D.C. 


Shulman Show: “Environment 
USA,” a photographic exhibition by 
Julius Shulman, samples from which 
are featured in this issue, opened 
at the University of Kentucky in 
Lexington October 5. Shulman is 
interested in assisting and partici- 
pating in AIA chapter and regional 
civic programs, and his show also 
is available in this regard. Inquiries 
should be made directly to him at 
Box 46206, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


Beautifying New York: In present- 
ing its Albert S. Bard Citation for 
promoting the city’s esthetic inter- 
ests to Albert Mayer FATA, the Citi- 
zens Union of the City of New 
York said in part: “Beauty in the 
city must reveal to all the people 
everywhere in their daily lives and 
not merely in the costly, monu- 
mental centers of government, trade 
and culture. 

“Here in New York, working 
closely with the people of the area, 
he has brought a fiesta-like quality 
to drab neighborhoods by his no- 
table design of the East Harlem 
Plaza at Jefferson Houses, by his 
creation of a lively atmosphere in 
the design of Franklin Plaza, by his 
revision of the playground area at 
James Weldon Johnson Houses and 
by his concept of the plazas in the 
Park Avenue Market.” 


Urban Design Week: With the sup- 
port of the city and the state, the 
Seattle Chapter AIA sponsored an 
Urban Design Week September 27- 
October 1. Headlining the activities 
was an address by architect Con- 
stantinos Doxiadis before a black- 
tie gathering in the Olympic Hotel's 


Grand Ballroom. Architects were 
joined by civic and governmental 
leaders in hearing the president of 
the Athens Center of Ekistics talk 
on city planning goals. 


Environmental Approach: A new 
concept in the organization of re- 
search activities has been imple- 
mented at the University of Penn- 
sylvania with the creation of the 
Institute for Environmental Studies 
in the Graduate School of Fine 
Arts. It will coordinate research 
activities associated with architec- 
ture, landscape, city planning, re- 
gional planning and civic design. 
The School's Institute for Urban 
Studies, the first of its kind in the 
United States, and its Institute for 
Architectural Research were merged 
in the forming of the new Institute 
for Environmental Studies and will 
no longer exist as separate entities. 
Director Gerald A. P. Carrothers 
sees the creation of the Institute 
"as another step forward in break- 
ing down traditional boundaries be- 
tween various scholarly and profes- 
sional concerns with environment." 


Real Public Participation: The or- 
dinary citizen, in his own way, has 
an active contribution to make in 
this crusade against ugliness, as 
demonstrated by hundreds of resi- 
dents in the nation's capital not too 
long ago. Under the direction of 
the Howard University Community 
Service Project, which utilizes stu- 
dent volunteers, Second Precinct 
citizens collected debris, hauled 
away abandoned cars and planted 
grass, with the cooperation of the 
police, sanitation and health officials 
and the National Park Service. ш 
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rchitects Perkins and Will achieve an awe-inspiring architectural effect with the use of BUCKINGHAM® 
LATE PANELS from Virginia on the magnificent United States Gypsum Building. The natural character 
the multi-million year old slate panels reflect the beauties and wonders of this earth while the structure, 
marvel of modern building technology, soars into space above Chicago. Like brush strokes across an 
ist’s canvas, the natural cleft texture of the BUCKINGHAM® SLATE adds dimension and humanistic feel- 
hg to the whole city area and the building becomes a timeless work of art. Catalogs on BUCKINGHAM® 
ATE panels, flooring and roofing in Sweet’s and Stone Catalogs. Listed in AIA Building Products Register. 


UCKINGHAM-VIRGINIA SLATE CORPORATION, 1103 EAST MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


You can stake your reputation 
on this mark 


It labels Certified Quality Ceramic Tile 
made in U.S.A. 


Quality design and construction require qual- 
ity materials. And the Tile Council of America 
knows it. That’s why we developed the “Cer- 
tified Quality” program. It means this: You 


can now select ceramic tile with complete 
ance that it was made in the U.S.A. and is qual- 
ity tile—tile to tile, carton to carton. We put 
our reputation on it. You can too. 

Here’s how it works. Tile manufactured by 
participating companies now undergoes regu- 
lar inspections by an independent laboratory. 
Certified Tile must meet the highest quality 


sur- 


MEMBER COMPANIES: American Olean Tile Co., Inc. * Atlantic Tile Manufacturing Co 


Continental Ceramic Corporation * Florida Tile Indust; 
Pipe and Ceramics Corporation * Jackson Tile Manutai 


nc. * General Til 
uring Co. * Jordan T 


Sparta Ceramic Company * Stylon Corporation * Summitville Tiles, Inc. * Texeramics Inc. * United States Ceramic Tile Co. * W 


Company * 
Manufacturing Co. 
Monarch Tile Manufacturing, Inc. * Mosaic Tile Company * Oxford Tile Company * Pacific Tile C 


трапу" Pomona Tile Manufacturin 


standards ever set for the industry. These 
standards are published by the government in 
SPR R61-61 and in Federal Specification 
SS-T-308b. 

So why take chances? Specify that each car- 
ton of tile shall bear the Certification Mark of 
the Tile Council of America. You will be glad 
you did. 


_ iy ile Council of America w. 


800 SECOND AVENUE * NEW YORK, N. Y. 10017 


* Cal-Mar Tile Campany * Cambridge Tile Manufacturing Co. * Carlyle Tile Company 


mic Tile * Highland Tile Company * Huntington Tile, Inc. * International 


r Cera 


Co. * Ludowici-Celadon Company * Mid-State Tile Company 


* Redondo Tile Company * Ridgeway Tile Company 


ile Company * Winburn Tile Manufacturing Co. 


CFal-ROEBLING REPORTS: 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
provides lesson in flexible 


classroom design and construction 


Design considerations for the con- 
struction of a Commons Building for 
the Roseburg, Oregon Senior High 
School were as follows: the building 
was to contain the equivalent area 
of twelve classrooms and a space 
which could be used as a cafeteria or 
a large-group instruction area. A re- 
Stricted site on an already crowded 
campus made it necessary to develop 
a three-story scheme. Because of the 
much needed classroom space and 
the fact that the high school would 
be in session during much of the 
construction, speed was essential. 


Using CF&I-Roebling prestressing 
Strand, prestressed concrete single- 
tee beams with precast reinforced 
concrete columns and beams were 
chosen for the structural system to 
meet the requirements of the pro- 
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ject. Single-tee beams provided an 
economical means of spanning the 
sixty foot width of the building. In 
addition, they left floors unencum- 
bered by structural elements to 
permit maximum flexibility for 
classroom arrangements. The wide 
overhang allowed for perimeter 
corridors. Concrete also met the 
Type I construction requirements 
of the building code for fireproofing. 


If you will tell us what type of struc- 
ture you are considering, CF&I- 
Roebling will be happy to supply 
pertinent information and the names 
of prestressing fabricators in your 
area. Write to The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Corporation, Construction 
Materials, Denver, Colorado, 80202, 
or Trenton, New Jersey, 08602. Sales 
offices in principal cities. 9975 


Шу Е д 


iF 
Ш di M 


STEEL. 
—— 


Precasting of all structural mem- 
bers (columns, beams and tees) 
cut job-site time and costs to the 
absolute minimum. Statistics: 
COLUMNS аге 16" x 30" x 49'-9", 
three stories in one piece, with 
notches and cast-in bolts at each 
floor level to receive the precast 
beams. BEAMS are 16" wide x 2' 
-2" deep at floors and 1'-9" deep 
at roof. FLOOR tees, 8' wide x 36" 
deep, span 61'beamto beam and 
cantilever 8'-8" each end. A 4" 
poured-in-place composite con- 
crete topping completes each 
floor. ROOF tees are 8'x 28"span- 
ning 61'and cantilevering 9'-8" 
each end. Job-site form work was 
greatly reduced. 


This school building was completed at a 
cost 1096 under the estimate, at a saving 
of 5 months over conventional construc- 
tion. The structural system was erected 
in 6 days with a minimum of labor. 


Architect: John L. Briscoe, AIA 
Eugene, Oregon 

Engineer: William W. Wilson 
Eugene, Oregon 

Contractor: Todd Building Company 
Roseburg, Oregon 

Fabricator: Prestressed Concrete Div. 


Morse Brothers, Inc. 
Harrisburg, Oregon 


CFal-ROEBLING 


PRESTRESSING WIRE AND STRAND 
Made іп U.S.A..,..B(U)Y American Labor. 
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New Look at Age-Old Brick 


BUILDINGS higher than 18 stories 
with relatively thin load-bearing 
brick walls will be coming off the 
architects’ drawing boards in the 
not too distant future. 

More than 600 representatives 
of the building industry heard this 
prediction from the Structural Clay 
Products Institute, which sponsored 
a national two-day conference in 
Pittsburgh recently—the first of its 
kind ever to be held. 

A structural engineer from Bos- 
ton, William J. LeMessurier, was 
even more optimistic when he 
presented engineering calculations 
showing that it is possible to have a 
25-story building supported by 
eight-inch-thick brick bearing walls. 

The contemporary bearing wall 
concept, as it is tabbed by SCPI, 
calls for floors and roofs to act as 
horizontal diaphragms and distrib- 
ute lateral loads to masonry walls 
which serve as vertical diaphragms 
and carry loads to the ground, The 
result is a combined structural 
wall system, making possible sig- 
nificant economies in design, con- 
struction and materials. 

Gyo Obata ліл of St. Louis, 
said that “The potential of brick 


as a bearing wall has hardly been 
realized and certainly has not been 
generally exploited in this country.” 
He noted that in Europe, and par- 
ticularly in Switzerland, “the al- 
lowable bearing capacity of brick 
has been better understood and 
realized." Among the buildings 
constructed in Europe since World 
War II is one 18 stories high with 
eight-inch-thick brick walls. 


Obata explained that if the U.S., 


building code requirements for 
brick, steel, concrete or wood are 
compared, “We find that brick ma- 
sonry as a structural material is be- 
ing discriminated against.” 

Richard M. Gensert of Cleve- 
land, who was structural engineer 
for the Pennley Park Apartments in 
Pittsburgh—the conference case 
study (see photos)—also pointed 
out that existing building codes in 
most areas require masonry bearing 
walls to be thicker than they need 
to be. 

Pennley Park has 12-inch-thick 
transverse bearing walls, but they 
could have been thinner if it had 
not been for code restrictions. 
Nevertheless, it was estimated that 
the use of a brick bearing wall sys- 


Floor system of precast concrete planks bears 4 inches on the masonry walls at 
Pennley Park. Precast concrete spandrel beams frame into the bearing walls to 
carry corridor and exterior panel walls. While floors are laid in one area, 
bricklayers erect walls in another. Utilities run through the corridors of the 


apartment project, whose bearing walls express the structural concept clearly. 


1 


tem resulted іп a 10 percent saving 
of the project cost. 

Called upon to address the con- 
ference, Pennley Park architect 
Tasso Katselas of Pittsburgh talked 
more about architecture than he 
did about brick. 

“One thing becomes clear,” Kat- 
selas emphasized. “The architect is 
not really designing the contempo- 
rary wall, but is backed up against 
it, shoved into a corner and asked 
to create within a most rigid frame- 
work. 

"It is becoming more and more 
difficult for the architect to design 
environment as a creative influence 
to life. It is, instead, increasingly 
apparent that quality is in danger 
of becoming that which is cheapest 
and quickest. Where God is the dol- 
lar and application, not imagina- 
tion, is the role of the creator— 
this is the contemporary wall." 

Referring to the masonry wall it- 
self, Katselas declared: “Brick’s 
main advantage to me is that it es- 
tablishes a scale which is relentless. 
It allows the human to identifv 
easily with it as a building material. 
It gives him the necessary option of 
participating in the understanding 
of the structure if he so desires. 

“The brick properly applied can 
define doorways and windows. The 
brick properly applied replaces the 
sculptural ornaments in the Gothic 
temples; it becomes the equivalent 
tactile unit. The brick properly ap- 
plied can say ‘I am of the earth.’ 
The brick properly defined can 
reach up and proclaim itself as an 
element of strength. 

“The architect needs this kind of 
understanding because establishing 
a criteria for selecting a basis for 
construction is a lonely, personal 
design task. If the architect is hon- 
estly creative, he must stand up 
with no one to help him and make 
decisions based on a realization, 
not only of what major elements 
in architecture are, but what the 
minutest element in architecture is. 
He must know what a door, a win- 
dow, a step, a hall is—what the 
true meaning of each is—and then 
he must know one thing further: 
how materials can help develop and 
express these properly." = 
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Waffles are 
stiffer than 
pancakes. 


When you hold up a waffle, it stays flat. 
A pancake droops. 

You can get a pancake to stay flat 
by using more batter. But the extra 
materials and the overcooking add to 
the cost of the breakfast. 

Reinforced concrete floors are simi- 
lar. Use a waffle system and you stiffen 
the floor. The deeper the square voids 
in the waffle system, the stiffer the floor 


and the more materials saved... And 
the farther apart you can place the col- 
umns without overloading the system. 

Appropriately, we do our waffle form- 
ing on a flat fee. This usually proves to 
be much less than the general contrac- 
tor would spend to form the floors him- 
self. With a Ceco quotation, you and 
your contractor have a firm cost before 
building starts. There are no variables 
such as insurance, overhead, labor, 
lumber, and form conditioning. The 
Ceco quotation includes all these. Your 
contractor is not subject to a sudden 
piling up of hidden costs. Tell him so. 

Get full particulars about Ceco's 
Steeldome Service, for you and your 
contractor. Write for literature. Also see 
Ceco's Steelform catalog in Sweet's. 
The Ceco Corporation, general offices 
at 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60650. Sales offices and plants 
in principal cities, 


CECO 


STEELDOME 
SERVICE 


When this 
little sidewalk 
supervisor 
grows up, the 
Vapor Seal' will 
be functioning 
just as effectively 
as the day it 
was installed! 


moulded Membrane 


*. . . PREMOULDED MEMBRANE 
with PLASMATIC CORE... the 
only vapor seal offering proven 
longevity! 


While the little fella’ doesn't realize it, those ''black sheets" 
he sees being applied. to the basement walls will protect 
this structure from destructive moisture while he grows to man- 
hood and longer. This /ongevity is important — you must be sure 
that the vapor seal, installed during original construction, will last the 
life time of the structure — it cannot be replaced later. Recent tests 
conducted by the Chicago Testing Laboratory, Inc. prove conclusively 
that PREMOULDED MEMBRANE with PLASMATIC CORE has a true 

- ц WVT rating of only 0.003 grains per square foot/per hour and even more 
MEN MOULDED important; maintains this rating even after being subjected to destructive, 
PLASMATIC CORE alternate wetting and drying tests; (that's real longevity), 


vides -up: of 
erelements ina sme © PREMOULDED MEMBRANE with PLASMATIC CORE is rugged and 
strong enough to handle and install without puncturing or tearing. 
Available in sheets 4” by 8’ and rolls 4” wide by 50’ long, For complete 
information request Catalog No. 756. 


PLASMATIC CORE c 
elements; (see illustration); 
and 5 are lay specially formule 
pure blown vi between which is 
suspended elem 


ering 
ng flexibility and 
PLASMATIC CORE 


W. R. MEADOWS, INC. 


element 2 and 6 w ated felt 

liners and then an add e oat, 15 KIMBALL STREET . ELGIN, ILLINOIS 60122 
elements 1 and 7, are applied during ss of 

manufacture. We challenge comparison — com- W. Н. MEADOWS R. MEADOWS 
pare products — compare test results and we OF GEORGIA, INC. or CANADA, LTD. 
believe you too will agree... there is ‘по equal" 4765 FREDERICK 130 TORYORK DRIVE 

to PREMOULDED MEMBRANE. with PLASMATIC DRIVE, N.W. WESTON, ONTARIO 
CORE. ATLANTA, GA. 30336 CANADA 
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The Brookings Municipal 
Hospital, Brookings, South 
Dakota Architect: Ellerbe & 
Company, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota 


A NEW SHAPE IN HOSPITALS 


This unique design features circular patient room units with the nursing station in the center. 
Hospital cleaning and sanitation is greatly simplified because each specific patient area is 
completely isolated, thus eliminating the problem of overlapping requirements for the daily 
care of other units. 


From the beginning, Hillyard products were selected for use throughout the hospital. Hillyard 
Cem-Seal and Hil-Tex for undercoating and sealing floors; Clean-O-Lite, a combination syn- 

thetic detergent, deodorizer, sanitizer and disinfectant wherever a high degree of sanitation or 
disinfectant is required; Super Shine-All, a neutral 

chemical cleaner for cleaning where a bactericide is not 
required; Super Hil-Brite carnauba wax to protect and 
enhance the beauty of floors; and Super Hil-Tone for 
dust control. 


There is a Hillyard architectural consultant near you. 
He is a trained floor treatment expert. He'll gladly con- 
sult with specification writers on proper, approved pro- 
cedures and materials for original treatment of any 
floor you specify. Follow-up “job-captain” service pro- 
tects your specification. Write or call collect. 

ser oun camuoc. 

IN SWEET's! 


ICHITECTURAL 
T 


а ] Since 1907 


St. Joseph, Missouri, U.S.A . 


Totowa, New Jersey e San Jose, California 


The Most Widely Recommended and Na I Approved Treatments For Every Surface 
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but are costly to build in. 


short-| lived types, Why gamble? 


WHY GAMBLE WITH TIME? 


Since the invention of Cheney all-metal thru-wall flashings in 1928, many products 
have come and gone. most of them using very thin metals covered on both sides 
with paper, fabrics or asphalt compounds. They were introduced to reduce costs. 
Time has taught that many asphalt fabrics and papers mould and disintegrate 
when buried in masonry joints where dampness is constantly present. Further- 
more, these flashings, when set in a mortar joint, act as a gasket between the 
brick courses and prevent the seepage from draining to the outside of the wall 
unless weep holes are installed at regular intervals. These weep holes sometimes 
fill up, sometimes are never installed. and are not only a construction nuisance 


Cheney firmly believes in all-metal thru-wall flashings and makes them in copper, 
stainless steel and Chinc. Since they are competitively priced with most of the 


Cheney THRU-WALL FLASHINGS 


NEW YORK HOSPITAL- 
CORNELL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATION BUIDINGS 
Five miles of 
Cheney Flashings 
installed in 1930 


These time-proved, all-metal flashings cut off and drain out seepage moisture entering 


a building through porous masonry and imperfect mortar joints, 


Flashings are factory-prefabricated in 


COPPER 


16 oz.; 10 oz.: 6 oz. 


DOVETAIL DESIGN 


AUC EC 


SAWTOOTH DESIGN 


SPANDO DESIGN 


Mii I 
п СЕЛ Vp 


CHINC 
No. 16 oz ; No. 10 oz ; 6 oz 


Cheney Thru-Wall 


STAINLESS STEEL 
015”; .010”; .006” 


The original metal interlocking thru-wall flash- 
ing pioneered and developed by Cheney. It 
bonds in all directions in the mortar bed and 
provides its own drainage weep holes at 3” 
intervals. For over 35 years Cheney Dovetail 
Flashing has been the standard in the building 
industry. 


This product bonds in all directions, has weep- 
hole drainage and its performance is similar 
to Cheney Dovetail Design. However, it costs 
less because it is machine-produced at high 
spéed in 100 Ib. continuous rolls. 


This all-metal thru-wall flashing bonds in all 
lateral directions In the lighter gauges it is 
hand formable to fit job conditions. The 
Spando Design is ideal for lintels, sills, cavity 
walls and spandrels. It is made in 100 ft. con- 
tinuous rolls and is the most inexpensive of 
all metal thru-wall flashings 


Consult Section 8g|Che in Sweet's or write to us direct for 
comprehensive new catalog which illustrates and describes all Cheney 
prefabricated products including aluminum gravel stop and fascia panels in color. 


CHENEY 


FLASHING COMPANY 
623 Prospect St., Trenton, New Jersey 08605 Phone 609 394-8175 | 
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Established 1928 


Letters Cont'd from p 39 

not only to editors but to architects 
and potential clients as well. I feel 
it is our responsibility to convey a 
design concept as clearly and 
succinctly as possible to whomever 
is interested in architecture. 

Therefore, this is a true repre- 
sentation because there are times 
when that building would have a 
good sky and if we cannot photo- 
graph it then, we can make up for 
it by a certain degree of darkroom 
work. Is there really anything 
wrong with that? 

Furthermore, many of the pic- 
tures in my book are from infra- 
red negatives. I have a way of 
photographing with infrared film 
which makes it possible to create 
à handsome sky without allowing 
it to go fully black. This is done by 
manipulation of filters, and if the 
reviewer would like to learn about 
it, I would be happy to provide him 
with the information. 

JULIUS SHULMAN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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United States 
Plywood 

А shut the doors 
oncracking, 
chipping, crazing, 
blistering, 

flaking and peeling. 


Guaranteed!—we did it with new Vigilar* finish that 
comes in eleven different solid colors. Weldwood 

doors with Vigilar finish are designed to withstand 
all the wear and tear of exterior elements. 


р. 
So you can expect even more remarkable i) 
service from interior installations. These doors 
are guaranteed by United States Plywood 


against cracking, chipping, crazing, blistering, 
flaking or peeling of the original finish and against 
manufacturing defects for time periods ranging 
from two years to the life of the original 
installation, depending upon the materials involved. 


Weldwood doors 
with Vigilar™ finish 
made only 

United States Plywood. _ 


me for DuPont's Тедіагтм 
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ISE: PROTOTYPE 
OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE 


by Kenzo Tange and Noboru Kawazoe, 
with photographs by Yoshio Watanabe, preface 
by John Burchard; complete text in English. 


Bruno Taut has ranked Ise alongside the Parthenon 
in architectural importance, “In the subsequent history of 
Japanese architecture", Kenzo Tange writes, "extending over 

more than a thousand years, it proved impossible to 
advance beyond the form of Ise .... The entire later course 
of Japanese architecture starts at Ise... . + Along with the 
Parthenon Ise represents the peak in the history of world 

architecture", PROTOTYPE OF JAPA 

is not only a : 
importance as a photo document, for the innermc 

of the Ise Shrine, ringed by four fences and containing 
the key buildings, are barred to visitors. 114 photographs, 
20 line drawings; 1054” by 114%", 212 pages, boxed; $17.50 


THE VOICE OF THE PHOENIX: 
POSTWAR ARCHITECTURE IN GERMANY 
by John E. Burchard. 


The incredible amount of new construction in 
Germany, necessitated by war's destruction, is here 
evaluated in relation to America's rebuilding, 
necessitated by deterioration and population explosion 
The author hopes to discover generalizations 
to help us solve our own complex urban 
and architectural problems. More 


than 200 photographs of new German 


buildings assist in the analysis. 
200 pages, December 1965, $12.50 


IN MIT PAPERBACK: 


THE CITY: ITS GROWTH, ITS DECAY, 
ITS FUTURE by Eliel Saarinen. In his- 
torical perspective, rinen appraises 
town planning in the Middle 
analyzes its decline in the industrial revolution, 
the city of the future through his concept or org: 
tralization. $2.95* 


MEGALOPOLIS: THE URBANIZED NORTHEA 
THE UNITED STA by Jean Gottmann. 


THE IMAGE OF THE CITY by Kevin Lynch. $2.95* 


SEABOARD OF 


THE NEW ARCHITECTURE AND THE BAUHAUS by Walter 
Gropius. $1.95* 
EXPERIENCING ARCHITECTURE by Steen Rasmussen. $2.95* 


GARDEN CITIES OF TO-MORROW by Ebenezer Howard. $1.95 


*Available in hardbound edition. 


THE M.I.T. PRESS 
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INTENTIONS IN ARCHITECTURE by Christian Norberg-Schulz, 
A morphology of the art, starting from the simplest cell and 
relating it to the most complex structures, this work aims at 
an integration of the fragments of the architectural totality 
through a study of their possible interrelations. 242 pages, 
102 halftones. January 1966, $8.50 


THE ARCHITECT AND THE CITY edited by Marcus Whiffen. 
Papers from the AIA-ACSA Teacher Seminar, Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, June 11-12, 1962. 133 pages, February, 
1966, $4.00 


ARCHITECTURE IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND THE NEAR EAST by 
Alexander Badawy. This volume co evolution of building 
from earliest times to the Hellenistic Period, but departs from 
chronology to subdivide architectural achievements by coun- 
try and into domestic, religious, funerary, and military 
groups. 400 tracings made by the author from rare sources, 
232 pages, December 1965, $10,00 


THE VIEW FROM THE ROAD 
by Donald Appleyard, Kevin Lynch, 
and John R. Meyer. 


This profusely illustrated study is the 
first comprehensive attempt to consider 
the urban highway as a positive visual exp 
The authors examine highwa develop esthetic 
criteria e driver-attention habits, suggest a 
ation. 936" by 15", 72 halftones, 
60 drawings, 64 pages, 1964, $15.00 
(Published by the M.I.T. Press for the Joint Center for 
Urban Studies of the M chusetts Institute of 
Technology and Harvard University.) 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING: A READER 
edited by John Friedmann and William Alonso. 
This volume makes available for the first time 

in one place, and in an orderly and logical manner, 

the most valuable writings on regional development 


and planning. xvii -+ 722 pages, 1964, $9.75 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02142 
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NEW! 2-HOUR U.L. FIRE RATING* 


Low Cost K-Lath Zonolite Acoustical Plaster Ceiling 


Completely mechanized system for faster erection 
at cost competitive with non-rated systems 


Zonolite Vermiculite 


(Concrete 1:6) Built-up Roofing 


Corrugated Steel Deck 


Hog Rings 
Furring Channels 


N Damper with Fusible Link 


™ Air Diffusers 
(131 sq. in. per 100 
sq. ft. of test area) 


Bar Joists (H Series) 


~ Light Troffer TEST ASSEMBLY 


(25 sq. ft. per 100 


sq. ft. of test area 
3 } *Underwriters’ Laboratories Ceiling Fire 


X" Zonolite Plaster Scratch Coat Test Report No. 2773-7 

34” Zonolite Zono-Coustic 

vy • Low Cost » Fire Protection 

` Hog Rings * Acoustical Treatment e Speedy Erection 

"s • Maximum provision for light troffers and air diffusers 
K-LATH GUN LATH e "U" Factor— 0.15 Sunt он ا‎ 16 (heat flow = 


Positive keys and 
strong bond with 
K-LATH’s GUN LATH. 


Ум 
Fast machine plastering on K-LATH's GUN LATH. 


Mechanized lathing with 
K-LATH's GUN LATH. 


Send for complete specifications on low cost 2-hour rated system. 


БЕТЕ Же [Шы K-Lath Corporation, 204 W. Pomona Ave., Monrovia, California - 
| 20 w. diem RE Gentlemen: Please send complete specifications on the K-Lath І 
ionrovia, Calif. " ш. 
EL 9.9361 Zonolite Acoustical Plaster Ceiling. І 
Р.О. Вох 275 NAME. : =: [| 
Beltsville, Md. 
474-1434. COMPANY- A See z 
Шел Р.О. Вох 421 ADDRESS_ m — —— I 
Coral Gables, Fla. I 
MO 1-5667 CITY. --— -- —STATE — n І 
| E SS usen Se Se шн ш ши ти ши ши ти ти т ти ши ти ти ти ти ши ми ти ти ши ши ти ти ти ти ти юш 
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They pay to 
be raided 


80 you 
dont get robbed 


T. BE sure unitary* air conditioners deliver all of 
the British thermal units of cooling claimed, manu- 
facturers who account for more than 9046 of pro- 
duction pay ARI engineers to raid their warehouses. 
Last year, engineers evaluated makers' specs and 
performance data on 2,200 models. Then one out of 
every three basic models was tested by the Electrical 
Testing Laboratories for performance and capacity. 
Those which failed were improved, rated correctly, 
or withdrawn. Only those which passed carry the 
ARI Seal of Certification. 


Under the expanded Certification Program, partici- 
pants rate equipment capacity in Btuh, submit data 
to ARI, and empower ARI engineers to seize units 
for rigorous testing. Makers' specs for every new 
model are evaluated. Those with least apparent 
margin of excess capacity are tested first. Further 
testing is done on a statistical basis. 


DEMAND THE ARI SEAL. It protects archi- 
tect, builder, contractor, dealer, engineer, 
and user. Write for further information 
and free directories of Certified Unitary 
Air Conditioners and Heat Pumps. 


*Unitary includes packaged air conditioners (single units, two-piece 
"split" units, or heat pumps) rated below 135,000 Btuh in capacity, 
excluding room air conditioners. 


AIR-CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION INSTITUTE 
1815 NORTH FORT MYER DRIVE — « ARLINGTON, VA. 22209 
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Octagon Observer Cont'd from p 22 


AIA AFFAIRS / Personnel 
Changes At The Octagon 


Kenneth C. Landry ata has 
been named full-time administra- 
tor of Governmental Affairs for the 
Institute. 

Executive Director William Н. 
Scheick Fara said he made the ap- 
pointment, which resulted in other 
staff changes, in response to a long- 
felt need of the membership. The 
increased service the AIA can give 
to Federal agencies seeking to im- 
prove design capabilities prompted 
the move, he added. 

Administrator of the Department 
of Public Services for the past two 
years and a member of the Insti- 
tute staff since April 1962, Landry 
in his new capacity will report di- 
rectly to Scheick. 

Landry was in private practice 
for 13 years and was a partner in 
the Baton Rouge, La., architectural 
firm of Bodman, Murrell, Landry 
& Webb prior to his appointment 
at the Octagon. 

M. Elliott Carroll ata succeeds 
Landry as administrator of the De- 
partment of Public Services. 

Carroll, who joined the AIA staff 
in 1960 and who has been adminis- 
trator of the Department of Pro- 
fessional Services the past 2% 
years, will continue to be staff ex- 
ecutive to the Committees on Es- 
thetics and Industrial Architecture 
and also will staff the Committee 
on International Relations. 

Robert J. Piper, director of the 
Institute's Professional Practice 
Programs and Urban Design Pro- 
grams since 1961, has been pro- 
moted to succeed Carroll as admin- 
istrator of the Department of Pro- 
fessional Services. 

Succeeding Piper as director of 
Professional Practice Programs is 
Leonard Mayer ata. 

Mayer comes to the Institute 
from the Washington architectural 
firm of Faulkner, Kingsbury & 
Stenhouse, where he was a project 
manager, primarily on hospital de- 
signs. Before that, he was with the 
planning and research department 
of the Perkins & Will Partnership 
in Washington. 

Mayer holds a Bachelor of 
Architecture degree from Catholic 
University and has completed ad- 
ditional studies at George Washing- 
ton University. 
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‘ted bevel siding 
helves without hardware. 


е Caravan wall is more than just a 
look at the old storage problem. 
integral part of the home—and still 
vable—it actually invites an entirely 
concept in home design. It can 

nd with its back against the wall; 
5 a peninsular room divider; even 
ап island of family activity in the 
dle of a room. Whatever its situation, 
Caravan, offers unlimited space- 
ping opportunities. 
is unique moving wall of storage is 
result of Western Wood and 
ginative design meeting head-on. 
engineered truss allows it to be 
ved easily without a hint of racking. 


Unit rolls easily 
to shape space— 
regulate traffic flow. 


Engineered truss in unit 
base eliminates racking. 


Meet the Caravan... 
a floating wall of storage 


engineered to shape 


space and create rooms. 


The shelves require no supporting 
hardware; they rest on stock Western 
Wood siding pattern 115 (or any bevel 
siding pattern) placed upside down. 
The display shelves, the tape-deck 
cabinet and all tailored units are 
movable and interchangeable. 

No other building material meets the 
storage challenge with so much beauty 
and function as does Western Wood. 
Whether flat-side or edge, pure wood 
always turns its beauty-side out. 
Staining it highlights wood's natural 
texture and grain; painting it is a breeze; 
waxing it brings out the natural warmth 


and beauty for all to see. WN 


wea 


Our new idea booklet on storage is 
yours for the asking. It's filled with 
full-color storage ideas, including three 
pages of illustrations on the unique 
Caravan moving storage wall, plus 
detail drawings. Clip the coupon and 
see for yourself. 


Name 
Firm 
: Address 
: City State Zip 
: WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


: Dept. AIA-1065, Yeon Building, 


110 


AEROFIN 


Smooth-Fin Coils 
offer you: 


Greater Heat Transfer 
per sq. ft. of face area 


Lower Airway Resistance 
less power per c. f. m. 


Aerofin smooth fins can be spaced as closely 
as 14 per inch with low air friction. Conse- 
quently, the heat-exchange capacity per 
square foot of face area is extremely high, 
and the use of high air velocities entirely 
practical. Tapered fin construction provides 
ample tube-contact surface so that the entire 
fin becomes effective transfer surface. Stand- 
ardized encased units arranged for simple, 
quick, economical installation. 


Aerofin is sold only 
by manufacturers of 


List on request. 


AEROFIN CORPORATION 


101 Greenway Ave., Syracuse 3, N. Y. 
ENGINEERING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


fan system apparatus. 
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Bring Out the Best in Wood... 


The above is a model home in the Cape Cod community of 
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New Seabury, In planning this home, the architect was striving 
for beauty, quality, and economy. In the selection of exterior 
and interior finishes, stoins were used instead of paints. Thus 
the architect realized his conception of beauty, kept costs at a 
reasonable level, and reduced future maintenance while preserv- 
ing and protecting the wood for a long, trouble-free life. Today 
the trend is toward stains. 
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Outside paints of lasting, beau- 
tiful gloss in 24 authentic Ameri- | 
can colors, among them Haddam 
Barn Red and Hickory Yellow. 


wood, enhancing the groin and 
providing a soft satin finish in 
any one of ten colors plus black, 
white, or natural. 


SALES OFFICES ا‎ —------------- 
SAMUEL CABOT INC. 


1045 South Terminol Trust Bldg., 
Boston 10, Mass. 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Eastern Office: 30 E. 42nd St, New York, N.Y. 10017 
(212 OX 7-5393); Lee Kent, Eastern Sales Manager; 
Vince Trippy, District Manager 

Midwest Office: 1211 Crofton Ave., Highland Park, Ill. 
60035 (312-432-4173); Charles A. Ullrich, District Man- 
ager; Lorraine Ullrich, District Manager 

Washington Office: 1735 New York Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006 (202 EX 3-7050); С. Paul Modrak, 
Sales Manager | 


Please send color cards and information on Cabol's 
Stoins and Cabot's Points. 
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WITH ELEVATORS WITH POWER WALKS 


montgomery moves people! 


Choose from the full line of Montgomery equipment for transportation of people, 
Specify the direction you want to до... vertical, diagonal, horizontal. Montgom- 
ery covers the distance between points rapidly, safely, dependably by elevator, 
by escalator, by powered walks and ramps. Write to из or refer to yellow pages. Ө 


montgomery pum company 


moline, illinois 


offices in 120 principal cities 


